Introduction 


xistory of Muslim-Byzantine relations begins with the in- 
on of Islam in the first/seventh century and continues to the 
e Byzantine empire in A.D. 1453. From the early days of 
xpansion, which came only decades after the revelation 
new ag the Islamic community was in a state of enmity 


at was capable of opposing the nascent Islamic commu- 
y. Muslim expeditions against Byzantine territory were un- 
en on a regular basis, and the early skirmishes between Is- 
and Byzantium, the unsuccessful Muslim attempts to 
Constantinople, and the establishment of defined fron- 
between the two powers all served to fix Byzantium as Is- 
rincipal enemy. Hence, although the early caliphate ex- 
to the east, west, and north, the Byzantine frontier 
the constant focus of Arab attention. This conflict neces- 


ed the major chronicles and historical works. For in- 
the Muslim chronicler al-Tabari (d. 310/923) lists at the 
each year’s annals the raids on Byzantine territory that 
arried out by the Muslims. 
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This preoccupation with warfare between the two empires ul- 
timately led to a distorted overview of Muslim-Byzantine rela- 
tions, for there was also a less adversarial side to the relations 
between Byzantium and the Muslims. Treaties were frequently 
signed, the frontiers were more or less stable for long periods, 
and campaigning across the frontier eventually attained a ritual 
quality. Paradoxically, the permanent state of war did not dis- 
courage peaceful contacts, which arose in a variety of con- 
texts—through continuous commercial relations, the exchange 
of embassies, the internment and ransom of prisoners of war, 
the deportation of conquered urban populations, the move- 
ments of traitors and exiles, the Byzantine women kept as harem 
slaves, the conclusion of truces, the relations between the 
eastern patriarchates and the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land. In addition, a few Byzantine 
emperors, such as Leo VI (r. A.D. 886-912) and Alexander 
(r. A.D. 912-913), had Muslim advisers, just as Muslim 
caliphs used Christian and sometimes Byzantine civil servants 
and counselors.!_ 

The frontier was a barrier but also a point of contact. If ac- 
cording to Islamic legal theory a state of war exists between dar 
al-islam (territory of Islam) and dar al-barb (territory of war), 
brief spans of peace are possible whether by a peace treaty or by 
an aman (safe-conduct), which helps to explain the ease with 
which Muslims and non-Muslims crossed frontiers.? Thus, a cit- 
izen of Byzantium might obtain permission to take up residence 
in Muslim territory to engage in commerce. Similarly, by the 
fourth/tenth century, Muslim merchants were established in 
Trebizond, in some towns in Bithynia, and even in the Byzantine 
capital, Constantinople. Cultural and political frontiers seldom, 
if ever, coincided; indeed, residents at the peripheries of both 
empires developed a common frontier culture that included a 
shared tradition of epic poetry. Thus, a semiporous border 
permitted the exchange of ideas and standards, manners and 
customs, languages and literatures. The result of this inter- 
penetration was the diffusion of culture, political ideas and insti- 
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tutions, military techniques, material goods, and methods of 
economic production.’ Byzantium was not, therefore, a strange 
and wonderful land. It was relatively well known, leaving lim- 
ited room for fantastic speculation. Moreover, as heirs to the 
Abrahamic tradition, the Byzantines and the Muslims shared a 
common linear historical outlook that led from the first day of 
creation to the certainty of God’s final judgment. This similarity 
in religious perspectives and ethical standards meant that each 
was able to understand the slogans and reasoning of the other. 
Indeed, the Muslims felt closer to the Byzantine empire, both re- 
ligiously and culturally, than it did to any other power. In fact, 
Islamic civilization adopted substantial features from Byzan- 
tium, such as concepts of state and administration and elements 
of its material and intellectual culture. Consequently, any analy- 
sis of the various aspects of the Arab Muslim image of the 
Byzantine empire must acknowledge the effect that Byzantium 
had on the developing Islamic civilization and also the state of 
perpetual warfare between them. 

Islam and Byzantium were in a changing and dialectically 
constituted historical relationship with one another. By adopting 
a literary critical approach, the present work is able to trace the 
Arabic-Islamic view of Byzantium as it evolved through centu- 
ries of warfare, contact, and exchanges in the context of re- 
gional historical developments. The literature on this subject is 
limited, although studies are increasingly being published on 
various aspects of East-West interactions and perceptions during 
medieval times. Works instigated by the recent debate on Orien- 
talism and by the renewed Christian-Muslim dialogue have 
tackled the issue of perception and representation, but only a 
few scholars have handled the issue from the specific perspective 
of Arab-Byzantine relations. Instead, most such works have fo- 
cused on the relations between the Muslim East and the Latin 
West. These studies are, moreover, rooted in an ideological proj- 
ect that seeks to understand the antecedents of the current prob- 
lematic relationship between Islam and the West. For example, 
Muhammad Nir al-Din Afaya concludes the introduction to his 
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recent Arabic work—entitled, in English, The Imagined West— 
by saying that he will “try to uncover the stereotypes embedded 
in the medieval Islamic discourse since some of its expressions 
continue to be relevant to the crux of the current ‘Arab’ question 
about the self and ‘other’, about Islam and the West.”4 

Several studies on Byzantine perceptions of Arabic-Islamic 
people, culture, and history are currently available.s Arab per- 
ceptions of Byzantium have similarly witnessed a cumulative in- 
crease in recent years. Marius Canard’s work constitutes a fun- 
damental contribution to both Arab-Byzantine relations and 
mutual perceptions. André Miquel includes an important chap- 
ter on the Byzantine empire in his seminal work La géographie 
humaine du monde musulman jusqu’au milieu du XIéme siecle, 
focusing on material written by Arab Muslim geographers of the 
third/ninth, fourth/tenth, and fifth/eleventh centuries. Ahmad 
Shboul’s Al-Mas‘iidi and His World also devotes a chapter to the 
treatment of the Byzantines that is found in the works of al- 
Mas‘iidi. An important addition to this scholarship is Mohamed 
Tahar Mansouri’s Recherches sur les relations entre Byzance et 
Egypte (1259-1453) (d’aprés les sources arabes). Finally, vari- 
ous articles published in a large variety of journals and collected 
works have contributed to enhancing our understanding of the 
Arab’s image of Byzantium.® 

Byzantium played an inestimable role in the collective imagi- 
nation of Arabic-Islamic societies. Knowledge of the Byzantine 
empire was not marginalized and confined to isolated Muslim 
scholars: Byzantium was a topic of unlimited concern, and in- 
formation about it was vital to the military and political deci- 
sions taken by the caliphate, to commercial interests, and even 
to the every day concerns of ordinary Muslims. Hence, Muslim 
reports on Byzantium are never completely dissociated from ref- 
erences, either explicit or implicit, to the Arabic-Islamic world, 
and in a number of profound and unspoken ways, the Muslims’ 
own self-definition was connected with the way in which they 
related to the Byzantines. This book yields relatively little new 
empirical knowledge about Byzantium, but its investigations 
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into the significance of Byzantium to the Arab Muslim establish- 
ment and Muslim appreciation of Byzantine culture and civiliza- 
tion contribute to efforts to find the foundational discourses that 
underlie Arab Muslim formulations of alterity. By examining the 
Arab Muslim view of the world, of morality, and of ideal behav- 
ior, this book contends that the Arabic-Islamic texts and the rep- 
resentations found within them have helped shape reality and 
that the emerging civilization’s attempt to construct and produce 
a distinctive identity defined Islam’s view of Byzantium to a con- 


siderable extent. 


ARABIC-ISLAMIC SOURCES 


The historical framework of this study stretches from the first/ 
seventh century to the mid-ninth/fifteenth century—from the 
first reference to Byzantium in the Qur’an up until the fall of 
Constantinople in a.p. 1453. Widely varying Arabic-Islamic 
sources, particularly religious and secular prose texts, were con- 
sulted in an attempt to formulate a Muslim image of Byzantium 
and answer the question of how Muslim society marked its in- 
ternal and external boundaries and defined “otherness.” 

One major challenge to examining initial contacts between 
Byzantium and the early Muslim umma arises from the contro- 
versy surrounding the traditional Islamic account of Islamic 
origins. Indeed, the traditional Arabic-Islamic sources are not 
contemporaneous with the events they purport to relate and 
sometimes were written many centuries later. These sources con- 
tain internal complexities, anachronisms, discrepancies, and 
contradictions. Moreover, many of them provide evidence of 
embellishment and invention that were introduced to serve the 
purposes of political or religious apologetic.” A number of critics 
have turned to contemporary evidence from outside the Muslim 
community to construct what they felt might be a more histori- 
cally accurate vision of Islam’s origins and early developments.* 
The object in the present endeavor, however, is not to confirm or 
refute a core of data about historical Byzantium and early Islam 
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but to study the contribution of this Arabic-Islamic corpus to 
the discourse on Byzantium. 

Texts interacts with one another and with contexts in com- 
plex ways. In rejecting an opposition between text and reality, 
critics have noted that texts do not simply exist as a prelinguistic 
reality that language faithfully describes. Rather, reality is “al- 
ways already” situated in or shaped by textual processes.? The 
Islamic texts in question partook in this complexity and had to 
conform to the conventions of their respective genres. Since no 
writing took place in the abstract, the representations were de- 
pendent on traditions and orthodoxy. Writers came to assume 
that their audience possessed some previous knowledge of By- 
zantium to which they referred and on which they relied. Thus, 
a work that included material on Byzantium affiliated itself with 
other works containing similar material. 

Some of these texts are compilations, such as the canonical 
collections of prophetic traditions. Hadith literature is a unique 
body of material. Compiled in the two centuries following the 
death of the Prophet in 11/632, it records the actions, words, 
and tacit approvals attributed to the Prophet. The material of 
early hadith was an undifferentiated mass of individual reports 
including legal injunctions, rituals, ethical conduct, eschatology, 
the virtues of individual tribes, biographical fragments, the 
Prophet’s expeditions, correct manners, admonitions, and homi- 
lies. Hadith rapidly asserted its authority as a repository of the 
community’s early religious and historical experiences.!° The al- 
Jami‘ al-sabib of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and the Sahih of Mus- 
lim (d. 261/874) brought together everything that was recog- 
nized as genuine in the orthodox circles in the third/ninth 
century. The material included in the books of tradition is com- 
prehensive and deals with large domains of Muslim life. Collec- 
tions of hadith include apocalyptic traditions that involve the 
city of Constantinople in addition to other Byzantine material. 

Qur’anic exegesis (tafsir) is one of the most important 
branches of Qur’anic science. Qur’an commentaries have, in re- 
cent years, been exploited to “reconstruct trends and motiva- 
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tions in exegesis as revealed by the use and invention of textual 
and orthographic variants to the Qur’an.” One of the functions 
of interpretation is to adapt the text to the present situation of 
the interpreter, making the text applicable to the faith and way 
of life of the believers and aligning it with established social cus- 
tom, legal position, and doctrinal assertions.!! Exegetical com- 
mentaries contain copious explanations on the opening verses of 
sarat al-Rum that refer to the Byzantine-Persian wars of the 
early first/seventh century. 

Works more historical in nature, such as the Sira (biography 
of the Prophet) of Ibn Hisham (d. 213/828), which holds pride 
of place in the Islamic tradition, contain several references to the 
Byzantines in various contexts, including warfare, justice, trade, 
and diplomatic relations with Emperor Heraclius. The conquest 
literature, which chronicles the early conflict between Byzan- 
tium and the Arab-Muslim forces, digresses to include a sub- 
stantial amount of information on Byzantine leaders. The most 
directly relevant titles are Kitab futih al-Sham by Abi Isma‘ll al- 
Azdi, and Kitab al-futub by Ibn A‘tham al-Kifi.'? This literature 
is especially important for its depiction of the first encounters 
between Arab Muslims and Byzantines. 

The best-known historical digests are al-Akhbar al-tiwal of 
Aba Hanifa al-Dinawari (d. 282/895) and the Tarikh of al- 
Ya‘qubi (d. 283/897), which provide quick and rather syntheti- 
cal exposés. Al-Dinawari’s work is characterized by a quasi- 
exclusive interest in Iranian pre-Islamic and Islamic history. Al- 
Ya‘qubi reflects in his work an ecumenical mind dealing in the 
first part with pre-Islamic history and enumerating the Israelites, 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Indians, the Greeks, the 
Rum, the Chinese, and others. The second part of the work gives 
the history of the caliphate up to the year 259/872. It is arranged 
according to the reigns of caliphs. 

The culminating point of Arab annalistic historiography was 
achieved in the work of Abii Ja‘far b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923), Tarikh al-rusul wa al-mulik. Al-Tabari’s Tarikh is a mon- 
umental corpus that represents the ancient historical tradition 
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and preserves the broadest cross-section of earlier historical 
writing. It is an ambitious narrative that begins with creation 
and ends with the year 302/915. Al-Tabari combined the history 
of creation and prophecy with the history of ancient nations, 
adding to them a biography of Muhammad, a retelling of the 
conquests, and the history of the community down to his own 
time. His history became the preeminent example of the an- 
nalistic tradition. In the later period, the compilation of univer- 
sal chronicles continued, notably, al-Kamil fi al-tarikh of Ibn al- 
Athir (d. 630/1232). Al-Kamil is wide in its geographical range 
and covers events from creation to 628/1230-1231. It is particu- 
larly valuable for Muslim representation of Byzantium in the 
fourth/tenth, fifth/eleventh, and sixth/twelfth centuries. Ibn 
Khaldiin (d. 784/1382) wrote a universal history, the ‘Ibar, 
which is particularly useful for the seventh/thirteenth and 
eighth/fourteenth centuries. The most notable historians of late 
Mamluk period are al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442), Ibn Taghribirdi 
(d. 874/1470), and Ibn Iyas (d. 930/1524). 

Material on Byzantium is also found in biographical dictio- 
naries. Biographical notices began at a very early period in 
Arabic historiography. The genre is exemplified in the Tabaqat 
of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), which lists distinguished companions 
and successors in order of seniority in Islam. Al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (663/1071) includes in his Tarikh Baghdad anyone of 
importance who has spent time in the city of Baghdad. Most im- 
portant for our purposes is the topographical introduction that 
he provides of the Abbasid capital. The genre witnessed prolific 
periods, especially under the Mamluks. Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/ 
1282) produced a comprehensive dictionary of notables in all 
fields and ages, while the importance of Tabaqat al-shafi‘iyya al- 
kubra of al-Subki (d. 769/1368) lies in having preserved an ex- 
change of poems involving the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas. 

One of the most important bodies of sources in relation to the 
image of Byzantium and the Byzantines is the geographical liter- 
ature. The geographers of the early “Iraqi” school included in 
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their treatment of the world a chapter on the Byzantines. Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh (d. 300/911) composed al-Masalik wa al- 
mamalik, in which he furnishes itineraries that describe routes 
connecting provinces and towns. His work obtained wide circu- 
Jation and was utilized by many scholars. Ibn Rusteh’s al-A ‘aq 
al-nafisa, written between 290 and 300/903-913, includes the 
most detailed description of Constantinople written in Arabic 
up to his own days. Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhani’s Kitab al- 
buldan was written around 290/903 and contains traditions and 
information of legendary character. Among the geographers of 
the “Balkhi” or classical school, Ibn Hawaal, in his Sirat al-ard 
completed in c. 378/988, provides a full-length chapter on the 
lands of al-Rum. 

The one Arab-Muslim author to deal systematically with 
Byzantine history after the rise of Islam and until his own day 
was al-Mas‘iidi (d. 345/956), at once a historian, a geographer, 
a traveler, and a man of letters.’4 In Muriij al-dhahab wa 
ma‘adin al-jawhar, the discussion of all nations known to the 
Muslims of the fourth/tenth century comprises almost one-half 
of the whole work. His al-Tanbih wa al-ishraf is a condensed 
and comprehensive account embracing different aspects of geo- 
graphical and universal history. The political history is updated 
to the time of writing, which is 345/956. 

Among the later important world geographies is the work of 
al-Idrisi (d. 556/1166), completed at Palermo, under the patron- 
age of the Norman king Roger IJ. The work was an important 
contribution to physical and descriptive geography. Yaqit al- 
Hamwi (d. 626/1229) produced one of the most useful works in 
Arabic geographical literature—Mu fam al-buldan, in which he 
collected, arranged, and systematized the topography of the 
world known to him. These works included information on the 
Byzantine empire, particularly physical descriptions of its capi- 
tal, Constantinople. Among the most outstanding travel ac- 
counts of the later period are the riblas of Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/ 
1217) and Ibn Battita (d. 779/1377). Both travelers came from 
the Muslim West, a century and a half apart, and have left ac- 
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counts of their experiences in the lands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, including Byzantium, 

My sources also include works that, although they display a 
great deal of variety, all belong to the genre of adab. The term 
adab is hard to define, encompassing, as it does, various literal 
and metaphorical meanings. Traditionally adab has been used to 
refer to the profane literature as distinct from ‘ilm, which sums 
up the religious sciences. It has been defined to include the 
“best” of what had been said in the form of verse, prose, apho- 
rism, and anecdotes on every conceivable subject that an edu- 
cated man, an adib, is supposed to know. Adab also purports to 
deal with a wide range of problems of language, literature, and 
ethical and practical behavior.'5 One of the most famous prose 
writers, author of works of adab and politico-religious polem- 
ics, was al-Jahiz (d. 255/868-869). Several of his works include 
references to the Byzantines—notably, Kitab al-hayawan, which 
is the first comprehensive study of animals in Arabic; al- 
Bukhala’, which is an attack on avarice; and Risdla fi al-radd 
‘ala al-nasdra [Letter on Refuting the Christians], which he 
wrote at the order of Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r, 232-247/833- 
842). 

Because anecdotes about the Byzantines are scattered in adab 
texts and are encountered in a fortuitous, almost accidental 
manner, the reader must consult a large number of adab texts 
and compilations. References to Byzantium are found, for in- 
stance, in the compilation of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), ‘Uyiin 
al-akhbar, an anthology of literary reports drawn from many 
quarters; in Kitab al-Aghani of Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 365/ 
975), a work about poets and singers of the pre-Islamic 
Umayyad and Abbasid periods; and in the anthologies of al- 
Muhassin b.‘Ali al-Tanakhi (d. 384/994), which contain mate- 
rial for the social history of the third/ninth and fouth/tenth cen- 
turies—namely, Nishwar al-mubadara wa akhbar al-mudbakara 
and al-Faraj ba‘da al-shidda. Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/ 
1023) wrote his Kitab al-imta‘ wa al-muw’anasa while he was a 
courtier at the Buyid court. He divided it into forty nights or ses- 
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0 of which, the sixth and fourteenth, allude to Byzan- 
m. In later times, al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) compiled 
Nihayat al-arab ft funiin al-adab, an encyclopaedia covering the 
events of the years from the later Ayyubids through 700/1300. 
The most monumental of chancery guides, an encyclopaedia 
that draws on the works of preceding writers, is the Subh al- 
a‘sha fi sind‘at al-insha of al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418). His 
work covers the whole range of information needed by chancery 
clerks in the Mamluk sultanate. 

The texts to be examined represent a broad spectrum of gen- 
res and styles developed over a long period of time. Considering 
the extent and variety of the sources consulted, a certain uneven- 
ness of coverage is virtually guaranteed. The danger of over- 
looking some bit of information or of attaching too much im- 
portance to some other is ever-present; some texts, authors, 
ideas, and images are bound to be omitted from this analysis. 

The sources are disparate and unfold to reveal multiple im- 
ages. Information about Byzantium is not immediately assimi- 
lated; first the layer of previous information already fixed in tra- 
dition needs to be pierced. Our authors and compilers depended 
on earlier “pretexts,” and these intertextual references created a 
dynamic relationship between present and prior texts.'° Each 
text bears a whole network of articulated themes and assump- 
tions whose meaning links up with other texts, genres, or topics 
of discourse. This is at the heart of the semiotic perspective that 
has disturbed traditional notions of authors as centered subjects 
in conscious control of their utterances. One important shift in 
medieval historiography has been the transformation of history 
from narration to representation, “a recognition that the past 
occurs only through the mediatory and mediating texts that it 
bequeaths and that, therefore, what is recovered is not as much 
the truth of the past as the images of itself that it produces, im- 
ages conditioned, indeed determined, by its ambient and histori- 
cally determinate, discourses.”!” Critics have pointed to the 
complicated relationship between the claim to be telling the 
truth about the past and the conventional representations in 
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which such truths were expressed.'* History’s postmodern anxj- 
ety over the status and meaning of reality is here circumvented 
by an awareness that this effort is directed toward disclosing g 
discourse—that we are trying to uncover a representation, not 
reality. 

Yet another important issue concerns the audience, for the 
texts examined in this book belonged to the literature of the 
elite. The geographer al-Muqaddasi (d. 390/1000) makes 
the status of his readership clear when he declares: “I am Writing 
for the administrator, the great merchant, and whomever is keen 
on learning.” Since this literature maintained itself in the do- 
main of the educated, its physical accessibility to general audi- 
ences was limited.”° As a result, although some of its content 
must have filtered down to the masses, differences undoubtedly 
existed between the attitudes of the educated and the unedu- 
cated. The sole genre that might potentially furnish a record of 
the utterances and articulated attitudes of the illiterate masses 
toward Byzantium is the hero cycle. Such epics can be a valuable 
reflection of the ideals, aspirations, and concerns of ordinary 
people in Muslim societies, However, scholars agree that these 
texts are difficult to use because of uncertainties concerning the 
identities of the authors, the dates of composition, and the 
manuscript tradition itself. For instance, H. T. Norris states that 
the sira of ‘Antar was drafted between 1080 and 1400 but in- 
cludes both early and late material. Bridget Connelly similarly 
remarks that “the authorship and the date of these works are 
generally obscure.” Marius Canard, in a series of articles on 
Sirat Dhat al-Himma, concludes that the epic is formed of two 
distinct cycles differing in period and origin and that “it is im- 
possible to give an exact date for the composition of the ro- 
mance.”*! Not only are these texts filled with additions and in- 
terpolations; they also do not exist in critical editions. There is 
no reason to doubt that as soon as these obstacles are sur- 
mounted, the epics will provide a great amount of material rele- 
vant to the popular mentality in the medieval Arab Muslim 
world. In the meantime, we must rely on the traces of certain 
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d attitudes that have survived in the works of 
all of our authors wrote with an exclu- 
im audience in mind, and for most Muslims, reading 
lar text or story was as close as they ever 
came to Byzantium. The texts had the effect not of challenging 
but of confirming and consolidating the prevailing conception of 
Byzantium. There was a complex dialectic of reinforcement “by 
which the experiences of readers in reality are determined by 
what they have read, and this, in turn influences writers to take 
up subjects defined in advance by readers’ experience.” 


opular beliefs an 
the literati. In any event, 
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A HISTORY OF ALTERITY 


This book approaches Homo Islamicus* from various direc- 
tions to study his mentality, his beliefs, and his own self- 
portrayal. Indeed, by studying the Muslim image of Byzantium, 
we learn about differences in cultural and social structures and 
in psychological systems. Although the conventional ideology 
that influenced the construction of the image may have been re- 
moved from reality, the points that clearly surprised the author 
and therefore show fundamental differences between the two 
worlds are of particular interest. 

The problem of representation is complex. Questions about 
difference and the analysis-of-power hierarchies implicit in 
constructions of the “other” have been central to critiques of 
“Orientalism” initiated by Edward Said. Said emphasizes that 
“cultures have always been inclined to impose complete trans- 
formations on other cultures, receiving these other cultures not 
as they are but as, for the benefit of the receiver, they ought to 
be.” Moreover, the what and the how in the representation of 
things, while allowing for considerable individual freedom, are 
circumscribed and socially regulated. E. Sivan similarly wonders 
whether an image represents the expression of profound and in- 
dividual attitudes or whether it adheres to stereotypes imposed 
by social consensus. The Byzantinist Heléne Ahrweiler also 
stresses that the theme of the “image of the Other” touches on 
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the history of “mentalités” above all else. As alterity presup- 
poses identity, the two are fixed realities since they coexist and 
are subject to mutual interactions. It is an alterity of dialogue, 
even if it is simultaneously hostile. Alterity implicitly recognizes 
the other and the existence of a “terrain d’entente” between 
them. Yves Albert Dauge also talks about “altérité,” which js 
positive, and “aliéneté,” which is negative. There is a distinction 
between the other considered as similar, accepted, and inte- 
grated—once modified—and the other rejected as inferior and 
incompatible. Francois Hartog describes this inherent complex- 
ity in the following way: to posit the other is to posit him as dif- 
ferent, to posit that there are two terms a and b and that a is not 
b. However, this difference becomes interesting at the moment 
when a and b enter the same system: “Commence alors ce tra- 
vail incéssant et indéfini qui consiste 4 ramener Pautre au 
méme.” In the end, the other represents viable but alternative 
ways of thinking and acting.24 

From the very beginning of Arabic-Islamic historical con- 
sciousness, Byzantium served as one of the primary sites of oth- 
erness in contrast to which it constituted itself. In other words, 
Islam defined itself partly in relation to Byzantium’s otherness. 
The Muslim image of Byzantium was frequently informed by 
the ideas, doctrines, and trends that ruled the culture at specific 
historical moments. Similarly, the attitudes of the Byzantines 
themselves also informed Muslim responses, including their cre- 
ation of a certain image of Byzantium. A dependent correlation 
existed between the self-image of the Byzantines and that of the 
Muslims: one was in reciprocal contrast to the other. A kind of 
mirror image gave rise to the need to postulate the other to 
define and legitimate what one is to oneself, In many ways, the 
self-definition of the Arabs was implicitly connected to their way 
of relating to the Byzantines and the Byzantines’ own self- 
definition. Quite often, the Byzantines are a foil for the emo- 
tional or psychological trials of the Arabs. Such a delineation, 
through a set of contrasts, was dependent on the Muslim self- 
image. This meant that all perception occurred through the 
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own system of values and beliefs. Consequently, 
he Byzantines cannot be dissociated from the im- 
age of the Muslims constructed by Arab Muslim authors. The 
two terms, Byzantine and Muslim, are often found in a relation- 
ship of opposition. A culture that differs is perceived as a nega- 
tion of one set of values rather than as an expression of another 
system. This means that the literature is bound to be unrealistic 


in its omissions and representations. 
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THE TEMPORAL EVOLUTION OF PERCEPTION 


The image of Byzantium in the Arabic-Islamic sources was not 
monolithic across the centuries. Images seem to have responded 
to changing internal, regional, and international political reali- 
ties and may be narrated only by acknowledging and referring 
to the historical development of the Byzantine and Islamic 
states. In particular, we must take into account the persistent 
fluctuation of power between the two rivals if we are to under- 
stand the evolution of certain images, topoi, rhetorical figures, 
and other similar structures. The Muslims were themselves 
aware of the continuous changes that befall societies. Al- 
Tawhidi, after dealing with this subject at length, concludes: 
“With each century, people acquire new habits and a new men- 
tality that they did not possess before.”*5 Images developed in 
conjunction with these new historical realities. Words, phrases, 
and formulas acquired new meanings in relation to the prevail- 
ing historical and cultural contexts. This book traces the image 
of Byzantium as a contextually construed evolution, responding 
to developments in the medieval Islamic milieu and reflected in a 
complex intertextuality. The image, shaped within the text, was 
used to enhance the image of its Muslim counterpart. Therefore, 
we witness the growth of a textual tradition on Byzantium that 
reflects purely internal concerns and that is independent of ac- 
tual historical phenomena. 

The corpus of written material containing references to the 
Byzantines continues in works in the ninth/fifteenth century. But 


as early as the sixth/twelfth century, a certain traditional depic- 
tion of Byzantium and the Byzantines had been elaborated in the 
Arabic-Islamic sources. This literary tradition remained vibrant, 
with later writers freely adopting and adapting material from 
their predecessors. Later sources juxtaposed contemporary per- 
ceptions with earlier views, adapting their arguments, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the established framework of set patterns, motifs, 
and polemical programs. A major characteristic of the later 
Arabic-Islamic sources is an approach that favored compilation 
and systematization. As a result, in a wide variety of sources, 
there is often duplication and reproduction from earlier works, 
An anecdote that first appeared in a third/ninth-century text will 
reappear, unchanged, in subsequent collections. Thus, while the 
gradual accumulation of new material provides evidence for his- 
torical change and an evolution in perception, continuity pre- 
dominates in the later sources. One significant consequence of 
this is that individual contemporary authors might emphasize a 
particular aspect of Byzantium or bring out a new facet but still 
convey entrenched images culled from their own various 
sources. The upshot of all this is that the last centuries reveal 
slight modifications and alterations of the Muslim tradition on 
Byzantium as it had principally been elaborated by the Abbasid 
authors. 

In what follows, the Arabic-Islamic representations of the 
Byzantine empire are considered in terms of a few salient con- 
figurations. The texts tended to emphasize, in a disproportion- 
ate way, certain discussions, themes, and topics. For each period 
in the relations between the two rival states, certain factors 
helped determine the content of the image presented. These fac- 
tors include the nature of Muslim-Byzantine relations, the par- 
ticular political and ideological concerns of the time, and the 
textual tradition located within a particular literary genre. Al- 
though this book examines eras during which particular tradi- 
tions and views of the Byzantines seemingly prevailed, this does 
not mean that these same traditions and views were absent from 
earlier or later periods. Furthermore, this study is by no means 
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many angles remain unexplored. Instead, I have 
y hosen to focus on a few themes and a few aspects 


ymplex image. 
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The Encounter with Byzantium 


Nomenclature is the first problem that confronts the scholar 
searching Arabic sources for references to the Byzantines. In 
part, the confusion stems from Byzantine imperial ideology, 
for the basic principle behind Byzantine political doctrines is 
the idea that theirs was the sole legitimate empire. To the 
Byzantines, their empire was none other than the Roman em- 
pire, perfected through Christianity, and they admitted no dis- 
tinction or discontinuity from antiquity.’ Thus, their political 
ideology proclaimed the empire’s universal character, founded, 
as it was, on their Roman heritage and consolidated by their ec- 
umenical Christian ideology. Of course, this ideology was not 
expressed in precisely the same tone throughout the thousand 
years of Byzantine history but took on different shades and tex- 
tures in response to changes in the political circumstances of a 
given era. During the iconoclastic period, for example, the 
Byzantine ideal stressed national solidarity to the point of pull- 
ing away from Greco-Roman tradition. From the mid-tenth to 
the mid-eleventh centuries, as the empire reached its apogee, the 
Byzantines attached themselves to a Hellenic past as a way of 
affirming their cultural superiority over the rest of the world.’ 
By and large, Arab Muslim observers at the empire’s periph- 
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ery accepted this projected, larger-than-life image and viewed 
the history of the Byzantines as an extension of the histories of 
ancient Greece and the Roman empire. This led Arab authors to 
mingle and confuse the names by which they referred to the 
Byzantines: the term Rum was used to refer interchangeably to 
the Romans, the Byzantines, and the Christian Melkites, and, 
later, al-Ram also came to signify one of the subordinate lines of 
the Muslim Seljuk family in Anatolia. On occasion, al-Ram was 
used to refer to the ancient Greeks, although the predominant 
term in that context was al-Yandniyyiin/Yanan, a name derived 
from the Greeks’ biblical name: Yonan (Genesis 2:10).3 The 
Tabaqat al-umam of $a‘id al-Andalusi (d. 4226/1070) exemplifies 
some of these usages when describing the Romans in their capi- 
| tal: “The fifth nation is that of the Ram, whose capital was the 
great Rome. It is a great nation with magnificent kings who 
ruled until the coming of Constantine, son of Helen.” Sa‘id then 
| refers to the Christianization of the empire by Constantine, who 
“built a city on the gulf, known as al-Qustantiniyya, in the mid- 
dle of the land of the Yanan which has remained the capital until 
this day.” The same author uses Ram when mentioning the 
Christians living and working in Baghdad.’ However, most of- 
HI ten, in this work and elsewhere, the term Rim refers to the 
{| Byzantines, and close scrutiny of the particular context makes 
the intended meaning manifest. 

In Murij al-dhahab, al-Mas‘idi lists various opinions con- 
Hi cerning the origin of the Ram and of their name. According to 
some, the Ram derived their name from the city of Rome; 
the name of the city was subsequently Arabized, and whoever 
inhabited it came to be called Ram. Al-Mas‘idi adds that the _ 
Rum called themselves Rominos, a name that the people of 
the Muslim-Byzantine frontier also used when referring to the 
Byzantines. He then gives another opinion that attributes the 
name to one of the ancestors of the Ram, providing two lineages 
that trace the genealogy of the Ram much as Arab tribes tradi- 
tionally delineated theirs. Like other Arab authors, al-Mas‘iidi 
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9 fit the Ram into the biblical ethnology found in the 
f Genesis, which lists Noah’s three sons—Shem, 
d Japhet—and the lines of filiation of the various na- 
‘ong ascribed to them. Although a number of Arab authors 
ee that the Arabs are one of the nations descended from 
Sen, they disagree about the lineage of the Byzantines. Some 
ascribe them to Japhet, thus making them kinsmen to the Slavs 
and Turks, while others attribute them to Shem, making them 
kinsmen to the Arabs. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), for in- 
stance, situates the Ram among the descendants of Shem but 
also echoes the tradition according to which the ancient Greeks 
and the Byzantines were descended from Japhet. Through Abu 
Hurayra, we hear of a tradition that states that Shem was the fa- 
ther of the Arabs, the Persians, and the Byzantines; he adds, 
and the good resides among them.”* This tradition reflects the 
grudging respect that traditionists rendered to the Persians and 
Byzantines. At the same time, such genealogical speculation is 
also tied to a linear view of history “in which all communities 
are built on a prophetic tradition that is actually derived from 
Adam.”$ This perspective is not unique to Islam but is common 
to all of the Abrahamic religions. Discussions of the mythical or- 
igins of various nations take on a specifically Islamic, or Arab, 
hue when the attempts of genealogists to apply concepts of 
tribal organization universally are considered. Implicit in such 
attempts is the belief or desire to believe that, while all peoples 
originate from a common trunk that ramified in different direc- 
tions, the descendants of Shem occupy a preeminent position.’ 
Consequently, the emergence of a tradition among various au- 
thors that includes the Byzantines in the same family as the 
Arabs constitutes quite an acknowledgment on the part of a so- 
ciety that came to see itself as superior to all others. 
Nevertheless, the Arab authors were aware that the Byzantine 
empire, which had never been ethnically homogeneous, was 
composed of a mixture of peoples. Ibn al-Faqih states that the 
inhabitants of bilad al-Rim are mostly Ram and Slavs while, ac- 
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cording to al-Mas‘idi, many Ras (Russians) had joined the Ram 
as had the Armenians, the Bulgars (who are Slavs), the Saqaliba, 
and the Pecheneg (who are Turks).$ 

Rim is not the only term employed by Arab Muslim Writers 
to describe the Byzantines, as well as various other related 
groups and peoples. Also found in the Arabic sources are ‘ilj, a 
derogatory term very close to the Greek concept of barbaroi,s 
and Bani al-Asfar, the etymology of which occasioned much 
discussion among the Arabs. Ibn al-Faqih offered the following 
explanation. The king of Ram died leaving no one in the entire 
Byzantine empire who was fit to rule except a woman. The 
Byzantines decided, therefore, to take up as ruler the first man to 
enter their territory through adjacent mountain passes. A run- 
away Ethiopian slave appeared, and the Byzantines forced him 
to marry their queen and assume the throne. The couple subse- 
quently had a son who was named al-Asfar, the yellow one, be- 
cause he was of mixed race.!° Thus, not only are the Byzantines 
of Ibn al-Faqih’s day made out to be the descendants of a black 
slave, but a randomly chosen runaway slave is deemed more fit 
to rule the empire than any of its male or female citizens. To the 
Arabs, for whom the centrality of blood was paramount, a per- 
son’s nature and worth were closely tied to the worthiness of his 
or her stock. By denying the Byzantines a line to the past or, 
more insulting still, by allowing them no more than an inferior 
past, Ibn al-Faqih made a statement about their worthiness— 
and found them wanting. More common in our sources, al- 
though less imaginative, is Ibn Qutayba’s explanation: the an- 
cestor of the Rim had very yellow skin and thus his descendants 
came to be called Band al-Asfar."' Other authors rejected al- 
Asfar as designating color or race and saw in it a name: Asfar, 
the grandson of Esau.’ 


_ BYZANTIUM IN THE QUR’AN: SURAT AL-RUM 


Reference to al-Rim occurs in the Islamic text that is both first 
in chronology and axial in significance: namely, the Qur’an. The 
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t only Islam’s primary source with regard to theo- 
gal questions; it is also a daily presence in the life of 
ity of believers. Hence, the importance of the refer- 
Byzantines in this Muslim canonical text. The open- 
Sarat al-Rum (XXX, 1-S) read as follows: 


im (1) The Greeks have been vanquished (2) in the 
of the land; and, after their vanquishing, they shall be 
in a few years. To God belongs the Command before 
and on that day the believers shall rejoice (4) in God’s 
helps whomsoever He will; and He is All-mighty, the 
passionate (5). 


rses concern the Byzantine-Persian wars, which were 
during the early part of the first/seventh century. At the 
the accession of Emperor Heraclius (a.p. 610-641), the 
ians were menacing Byzantium from the east, and, in 
611, they undertook the conquest of Syria, capturing 
ioch, the main city of the eastern Byzantine provinces and, 
Damascus. In A.D. 614, Jerusalem was also captured and 
pillaged. The loss of the holy city deeply shocked the Byzantines, 
the effect was compounded by the transport of the relic of 
ue cross to Ctesiphon. But the Persians’ advance did not 
there: between a.D. 617 and 619, they occupied Egypt. 
Heraclius eventually took the offensive, conducting campaigns 
against the Persians. In a.p. 627, he finally defeated the Persian 
army near Nineveh, and the Persian king, Chosroes II, was de- 
roned and killed. The provinces of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
and the true cross were returned to the Byzantine empire. The 
magnitude of these wars and their significance was not lost on 
anyone, for they reopened the whole question of frontiers and 
allegiances in Arabia.'3 The Arabs of the peninsula were caught 
up in the tensions between the superpowers of the day. The 
_ wars, as reflected in the exegetical literature, seem to have led to 

a division within the Quraysh—the clan of the Prophet Muham- 
mad—separating those who thought that the Persians would 
win from those who were counting on a Byzantine victory. The 
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Qur’anic commentators saw these opening verses of sarat al- 
Ram as ayat bayyindat, a sign that the Qur’an was God-sent, be. 
cause of the effective accomplishment of the prophecy contained 
within them. Many people are said to have converted to Islam as 
a consequence.'4 

Several Qur’anic scholars have alluded to the difficulty ip 
reading and interpreting these verses, pointing to their problem- 
atic vocalization, which has the potential to change the meaning 
and the dependent historical explanation.'5 The greatest chal- 
lenge in reading these verses concerns the forms of the verb 
ghalaba (to vanquish) found within them. The majority of the 
commentaries read the verb in the second verse in the passive 
voice, ghulibat al-Riim (the Rim were vanquished), and the 
verb in the third verse in the active voice, sa-yaghlibian (they will 
vanquish). There is, however, a strong variant reading that re- 
verses the verb forms: here, the first verb is in the active voice, 
ghalabat al-Rim (the Rim were victorious), while the second is 
passive, sa-yughlabin (they will be vanquished). The voweling 
of the verbs is crucial, as it changes the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the verses in a fundamental way. 

One of the earliest extant commentaries, that of Mujahid (d. 
104/722), provides the following explanation: “He mentioned 
the victory of Persia over the Ram and the victory of the Ram 
over Persia and the rejoicing of the believers for God’s assistance 
of abl al-kitab [people of the Book] over abl al-awthan [idol 
worshippers].”!6 Muqatil b.Sulayman (d. 150/767) states: 


The Persians defeated the Ram in the nearer part of the land... 
and they—meaning the R#im—after their defeat, will be victorious 
over the Persians in a few years. . . . Persia had defeated the Riim, 
and the kuffar [nonbelievers] of Mecca rejoiced, saying that the 
Persians, like us, do not have a [holy] book, and they have de- 
feated the Rim, who are people of the Book like you, and so we 
will defeat you, the way the Persians defeated the Rim... . On the 
day of Badr, the Muslims triumphed over the kuffar of Mecca, 
and [at the same time] the news reached them that the Ram had 
triumphed over the Persians and the Muslims rejoiced for that.!7 
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marian, Aba Zakariyya al-Farra (d. 207/822), 
ag the following similar explanation: “The Persians were 
ver the Rum, and the Muslims were saddened while 
can polytheists rejoiced, because the Persians worship 
tthe Muslims were inclined toward the Rim because 
re [also] people of the Book.”'* 
wn Jarit al-Tabari’s Jami‘ al-bayan fi ta’wil al-qur’an was 
t major work in the development of traditional Qur’anic 
25,719 constituting a standard text on which later commen- 
rew. Being the earliest complete Qur’an commentary, it 
sd “the compilation and material arrangement of the 
centuries and a half of Muslim exegesis.””° Al-Tabari 
terial found in the standard authorities, noting even 
cant variants. He reproduces the exact chains of author- 
“hence the repetition, at times, of identical content received 
ugh different chains. In his classic interpretation of the 
ing verses of sitrat al-Ruim, he sums up the various interpre- 
ns given earlier and commonly accepted by the early fourth/ 
century. His interpretation is important because later exe- 
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The qurra’ [Qur’an readers] differed as to the reading: the major- 
ty of the qurra’ of the amsar read it as ghulibat al-Riim ... in the 
sense that the Persians defeated the Rit. This has been related on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Umar and Abii Sa‘id.2!. . . . I heard Ibn 
‘Umar reading “Alif Lam Mim ghalabat al-Rim,” and he was 
asked, “O Abii ‘Abdallah, over what were they victorious?” He 
said: “Over the countryside of al-Sham.” The only correct reading 
for us is ghulibat al-Riim and no other reading is acceptable, for it 
enjoys the authoritative consensus of the qurrd’. This being the 
case, the ta’wil?” of the wording is thus: The Persians defeated the 
Ram (in the nearer land) from the land of al-Sham to that of Per- 
sia... but the Ram will defeat the Persians subsequent to their 
earlier defeat (in a few years, for it is God’s will) before their vic- 
tory and after, on either occasion. ... And on the day the Rim de- 
feat the Persians, the believers will rejoice for God’s victory over 
the polytheists [#ushrikiin] and for the victory of the Rim over 
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the Persians. . . . This is the victory of the believers over the 
polytheists at Badr. .. . On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who said: 
“The Muslims favored a victory by the Rim because they are peo. 
ple of the Book, whilst the polytheists [of Mecca] favored the vic. 
tory of the Persians, because they are idol worshippers. They men- 
tioned this to Abii Bakr, who, in turn, repeated it to the Prophet, 
who said, ‘They will be defeated.’ Abii Bakr reiterated these words 
to the polytheists who responded: ‘Let us have a deadline; if you 
win, you will have so-and-so and if we do, we will get so-and-so,’ 
They decided on five years, which passed, and still the Persians 
were not defeated. Abii Bakr mentioned this fact to the Prophet 
who told him, ‘Make the deadline ten years....’ And so the Ram 
were defeated and were later victorious. . . .” Sufyan said: “I heard 
that they won on the same day as the battle of Badr.” .. . On the 
authority of ‘Ikrima: “The Ram and the Persians met in battle in 
the nearer part of the land; it was said that the nearer part of the 
land was Adhri‘at, where the Ram were defeated. When the news 
reached the Prophet and the Companions in Mecca, it troubled 
them, for the Prophet hated the victory of the ignorant 
[usmmiyiin]3 Mazdeans [Majiis] over the Byzantine people of the 
Book. The nonbelievers of Mecca rejoiced and, meeting the Com- 
panions of the Prophet, said, ‘You are people of a Book and so are 
the Christians, while we are ummiytn. Our brothers, the Persians, 
defeated your brothers and, if you are to battle us, we will defeat 
you. ...’ And so, God sent down these verses... . Abit Bakr al- 
Siddiq went to the nonbelievers, and said, ‘Are you rejoicing for 
the victory of your brothers over our brothers? Do not... for, by 
God, the Rim will defeat the Persians, so have we been told by 
our prophet.’” . . . On the authority Qatada: “When God sent 
down these verses, the Muslims believed their God. ... And God 
made the Rim victorious over the Persians on the day of 
Hudaybiyya. The Muslims rejoiced, [both] for their treaty and for 
the victory of abl al-kitab over the Majits.” ... As for those who 
read ghalabat al-Rim.... On the authority of Abii Sa‘id: “On the 
day of the victory of the Rim over the Persians, the believers were 
pleased, so the verse was sent down... . On the day of Badr, the 
Riim were victorious over the Persians, so the Muslims rejoiced, 
and God sent these verses. . . . As for the reading, sa-yughlabin, 
the meaning is thus: following their victory over Persia, they will 
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al-Tabari lists various traditions when he ex- 
ng verses of sitrat al-Ritm. The majority of these 
hich rely on different chains of authorities, repeat 
y the same content. This is because all of them may ul- 
traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687), who has been 
s the “most venerable exponent” of tafsir,?5 his cli- 
Mkrimah (d. 105/723), from the school of Mecca; and 
d. 118/736), from the Iraqi school of Ibn Mas‘id. 
traditional reading—by far the most prevalent in com- 
mentaries both antecedent and subsequent to al-Tabari—places 
the vowel over the letter ghain, rendering it ghulibat, in the 
ve voice. The second verb is in the active voice: sa- 
ibiin. The basic explanation is provided in al-Tabari, who 
tes earlier commentaries, and is repeated in most other 
entaries:2° the Ram were defeated by the Persians but will 
triumph over them, and on that day, the day when the peo- 
ple of the Book defeat the pagan Persians, the believers will re- 
joice. In the commentaries, the believers are taken to be the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet—in other words, the Muslims. This 
reading reflects an approving view of the Byzantines since the 
pectation is that a later Byzantine victory will give the Mus- 
ms reason to rejoice. The early commentaries are all unani- 
ous in their interpretation of these verses and, thus, in this fa- 
_ yorable perspective toward Byzantium. 
~The commentaries adhering to this traditional reading and in- 
erpretation explain the believers’ joy at a Byzantine victory in 
‘religious terms: the “believers shall rejoice” because the victory 
signifies the triumph of the Book over polytheism. This explana- 
tion is also found in the major work on asbab al-nuzil (occa- 
sions of revelation), that of ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Wahidi al- 
Naysabiari (d. 468/1075).?” Thus, the Byzantines’ monotheism is 
the determining factor behind the Muslims’ favor. 

Al-Tabari mentions, on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar and Abi 
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Sa‘id, a variant reading that has the potential of drastically 
changing the meaning of these verses. This reading vocalizes 
ghalaba as ghalabat al-Riim . . . sa-yughlaban, which means that 
the Byzantines defeated the Persians but will later be defeated by 
the Muslims, the real cause for Muslim joy. Al-Tabari, however, 
gives his own judgment about the validity and probability of all 
these interpretations. As noted above, he states his opinion 
clearly and categorically: “The only correct reading for us is 
ghulibat al-Rum, and no other reading is acceptable.” The vari- 
ant reading of these verses represents what Andrew Rippin de- 
scribes as “a conscious attempt to come to grips with an obscure 
passage by alternative grammatical constructions and lexical 
variations.”?8 Thus, variant readings are intended to support dif- 
fering interpretations. The alternative reading of these verses 
seeks to explain them by denying Byzantium’s triumph and 
emphasizing, instead, an eventual Muslim victory. This variant 
interpretation, with its negative undertones regarding the 
Byzantines, developed later and reflects growing animosity be- 
tween Byzantium and Islam. But until the late fourth/tenth and 
early fifth/eleventh century, the exegetical tradition portrayed 
the Ram as monotheists who would ultimately vanquish the 
polytheists. The Byzantines and the Muslims were clearly on the 
same side, and the Muslims would rejoice at a future Byzantine 
victory over the pagan Persians. Thus, the central religious, or 
axial text of Islam—namely, the Qur’an—or, rather, the exe- 
getical tradition attached to it adopted a position that saw the 
Byzantines as political and ideological allies. Upholding mono- 
theism and its practitioners was indeed crucial at the earliest 
stage for the Islamic umma. 

The variant reading of the Qur’anic verses of the sira 
(ghalabat . . . sa-yughlabin), which may be mainly traced to Ibn 
‘Umar, promises that the Muslims will ultimately defeat the 
Byzantines. In the course of the eleventh century, this variant 
line of exegetical interpretation, which denied any previous 
ideological affiliation between Islam and Byzantium, predomi- 
nated. For example, Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), the 
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reat Muttazilite theologian, explains the Qur’anic verse (“and 
on that day the believers shall rejoice”) in light of contempora- 
neous events. Rejecting the notion that the first/seventh-century 
Muslims had any reason to celebrate a Byzantine victory over 
Persia due to a shared monotheism, he writes: “Why is it that 
the believers shall rejoice at the victory of one group of 
polytheists over another... ? The answer is that God will bring 
victory to the believers by bringing about the humiliation of one 
group of polytheists by another such group.” 

In al-Kashshaf ‘an haqa‘iq ghawamid al-tanzil, the most im- 
portant Muttazili tafsir, al-Zamakhshari (d. 528/1144) also de- 
parts from the traditional reading by reversing the forms of the 
yerbs. His interpretation is that the Rim were victorious and 
that they, in turn, will be defeated by the Muslims after only a 
few years. Abi Hayyan (d. 745/1344) includes the variant read- 
ing of Ibn ‘Umar and similarly explains that, after a certain peri- 
od, the Muslims will triumph over the Ram. Al-Baydawi 
(d. 685/1286), who relies on al-Zamakhshari, also includes the 
yariant reading in his famous commentary, writing: “It has been 
read ghalabat . . . sa-yughlabin to mean that the Rim were vic- 
torious over the countryside of al-Sham and the Muslims will 
vanquish them. In the ninth year. . . the Muslims invaded and 
conquered some of their lands.” He includes this variant, along- 
side the traditional interpretation, without any further discus- 
sion as to its veracity. It is as if the two interpretations, the tradi- 
tional and the radical, have equal weight.°° 

From the fifth/eleventh to the seventh/thirteenth centuries, 
commentators adopted the new exegetical emphasis in an at- 
tempt to circumvent the jubilation of the believers. Al- 
Zamakhshari proposes that the continuous warfare between the 
Byzantines and the Persians would weaken them, while 
strengthening Islam; hence, the joy of the believers. The Sufi 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) adheres to the tradi- 
tional reading but hastens to qualify his assessment by saying 
that “the Muslims rejoiced for the victory of the Ram over the 
Persians, even though unbelief unites them.” Nonetheless, the 
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Ram are somewhat superior, since they have singled out a num. 
ber of prophets for their devotion. For al-Qurtubi (d. 674) 
1272), the believers’ joy could merely be the consequence of a 
natural Muslim preference for the victory of a weaker enemy 
over one that is more threatening. For al-Fakhr al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209), their joy is uniquely connected to the Muslim victory 
over the polytheists at Badr! 

This new line of explanation reflects the emergence of two 
cardinal differences in relation to earlier thought. First, the 
Byzantines are now characterized as polytheists despite their inj- 
tial and traditional depiction as monotheists. Second, the jubila- 
tion of the believers no longer stems from a foreknowledge of 
Byzantine victory. In commentaries dating from the sixth/ 
twelfth century onward, the “rejoicing” is explained by a com- 
bination of reasons: because the polytheists (that is, the Persians 
and the Byzantines) were battling one another; because the Mus- 
lims were victorious over their enemies; because the Byzantine 
victory coincided with a Muslim victory; or because the victory, 
predicted by the Prophet, testified to his truthfulness. Some of 
these points appear on Abii Hayyan’s list of explanations for the 
joy of the believers, which includes the victory of the Ram over 
the Persians, the victory of the Muslims over their enemies, the 
victory as evidence for the Prophet’s veracity, and the likelihood 
that the two oppressors would annihilate each other. Muham- 
mad al-Naysabiri (d. 550/1155) gives the following reasons for 
the believers’ jubilation: first, the victory confirms the Prophet’s 
promise; second, the weakness of Persia strengthens the Arabs; 
third, the Persians are not abl al-kitab, whereas the Ram are 
Christians and have a gospel; and finally, al-Baydawi explains _ 
the “rejoicing” in terms of the victory of monotheists over 
polytheists, the confirmation of Muslim truthfulness and as a 
device to strengthen Muslims belief in their religion.3 

These lists clearly represent attempts to depreciate the tradi- 
tional explanation of the believers’ joy, an explanation that 
tended to emphasize the shared monotheism of the Muslims and 
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Ryzantines. At this point in time, a rationale that had once 
, virtually unchallenged is now only one reason among 
change in emphasis has taken place whereby even the 
easons given completely ignore the ties that bind Islam 
ntium in favor of explanations that focus exclusively 
n, In particular, the connection between the believers’ joy 
e fulfillment of the Prophet’s prediction is given added 


a 


C!) red 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Zamakhshari, al-Qurtubi, Abi Hay- 
nd others provide more elaborate and contorted expla- 
s to obscure the early complimentary image of Byzantium 
opening verses of sirat al-Rim. The prominence that the 
nt reading came to achieve in the rational commentaries 
ir bi al-ra’i) must be linked to the new defensive position 


uries when the Muslim community was divided and weak. 
I t is true, however, that the variant reading is never standing 
‘on its own, as the traditionally more accepted reading is always 
juxtaposed side by side with it. Working as they were within a 
tion, the commentators reiterated the traditional reading 
interpretation. Indeed, even though the individual scholar 
uld support or emphasize a particular interpretation as a re- 
sult of the historical circumstances of his time or simply per- 
‘onal inclination reflecting the prevalent dominant ideology, he, 
nevertheless, was in a continuous dialogue with the tradition. 
ecause of this entrenched tradition, the exegetical literature 
ook centuries to turn the Byzantines into an enemy. In other 
Arabic literary genres, the notion of the Byzantines as a main ri- 
emerged earlier. In any event, the earlier exegetical traditions 
epict the Byzantines as monotheists and, by extension, as polit- 
_ ical allies. Upholding monotheism and its practitioners was cru- 
cial, at this early stage, for the Islamic umma. 


5 
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EARLY CONTACTS: 
BYZANTINE MILITARY LEADERS 


Military encounters against the Byzantines heightened the 
Arabs’ consciousness of ethnic unity and brought them face to 
face with a formidable enemy. These encounters and the hope of 
defeating the Byzantines were the subject of Umayyad poetry, 
such as the following verse by the poet Jarir in praise of the 
Umayyad prince Mu‘awiya b. Hisham: 


On the day when his victory brought the necks of the Ram under 
his yoke, 
Glad tidings to all who live in lowlands and highlands.33 


In spite of an increased sense of separation, the Arabs’ special 
affinity with the Byzantines are reflected in the verse of one 
tribal poet: 


Though you hate us, yet the Ram are your ancestors; 
And the Ram bear no hatred toward the Arabs.34 


One Muslim tradition promised Muhammad’s followers the 
conquest of Syria, stating: “I have been given the keys of Syria,” 
However, an awareness of the primary obstacle—Byzantine 
strength—is reflected in a number of traditions, such as the one 
attributed to a Companion of the Prophet, in which he asks: 
“But how can we possibly gain Syria while it has the ‘horned? 
Byzantines well established in it?” One contemporary is sup- 
posed to have said: “Does Muhammad think that fighting the 
Bani al-Asfar is child play?”35 But the Muslims’ rapid conquest 
of Syria proved the traditions to be correct and brought the con-_ 
querors face to face with Byzantium’s leaders. 

Byzantine behavior in Syria was the subject of sharp criticism 
in the Muslim texts, which contain specific accusations of 
wrongdoing. The word most often used in such discussions is 
zulm, which, as used in the Our’an, may be broadly defined as 
“misdeed.” Later, its usage becomes increasingly specialized as 
it takes on a stronger connotation of injustice and oppression. 
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ost of the early Arabic dictionaries, it means 
‘ing in a place not its own”—hence, “acting in 
ray one pleases in the disposing of the property 
nd also “transgressing the proper limit.”** The 
: rnment in Syria was an “oppressor” in the sense 
nsg ssed the proper limits, took the property of its 
‘and thus harmed them. Another synonym for zulm is 
tyranny), which is derived from the same root as 
e of the terms used to refer to the Byzantine emper- 
pposite of zulm is ‘adl (justice), and both terms are 
‘broadest possible sense to include moral and reli- 


ry function was the administration of justice under the 
ce of the Qur’an and sunna.?” 

e, as a political and social ideal, retained a prominent 
Islamic theories of political organization. The focus on 
e Qur’an reflects a deep-seated conviction that justice is 


;, by Muslim authors, of many aspects of the administra- 
justice under Byzantine rule. Invariably, the Byzantine 


abitants of Fihl bluntly say as much to the Muslims: “You are 
re preferable to us than the Byzantines, even though they are 
tistians, for you keep your word and you are more just and 
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a 
wine and commit unlawful deeds [baram], we revoke Our og ; 
and we act unjustly.”3? The Byzantine defeat is Partially a 
plained by means of a populist view that saw the Arabs as thei, 
strument of God’s punishment. Sinfulness provides th : 
theological explanation for the Byzantine debacle. | 

Criticisms of the corrupt Byzantine élite prepared the wa 
for its replacement by a new self-righteous religious élite, Th 
Muslim sources include a whole collection of topoi intende, 
to stress the piety of the Muslim protagonists in Contrast t 
their Byzantine predecessors.” One such passage is found in Iby 
A‘tham al-Kafi and in al-Tabari: 


€ abstrac 


Yes, they [the Muslims] are monks during the night and abstainers 
during the day; if their king steals, they have his hand cut off and, 
if anyone commits adultery, he is stoned... . The great patrician 
answered: “If I did not fear the anger of the great king, I would 
ask them for peace so that I may be saved and enter their relj- 
gion.*! 


As the Muslim authors assessed and judged the basic conceptual 
differences between two political ideologies—namely, the early 
Muslim caliphate and Byzantine kingship—their disapprobation 
was not limited to specific acts of injustice. Instead, they ex- 
tended their comparison to include the men—the Muslim ca- 
liphs and the Byzantine emperors—as well as their offices, al- 
ways to the detriment of Byzantium. Mu‘adh b. Jabal was 
critical of the hierarchical organization of the Byzantine power 
structure and also of the elaborate ceremonial that distanced the 
rulers from the population. He emphasized that a sense of jus- 
tice was a prerequisite for legitimate rule, while its absence 
disqualified any ruler. Mu‘adh told the Byzantines: 


If your king is Heraclius, our king is God . . . and our amir is one 
among us whom we confirm only if he rules according to our 
Book and to the su#na of our prophet, peace be on him. Other- 
wise, we remove him. If he [the amir] steals, his hand is cut; if he 
commits adultery, he is flogged; and if he curses a commoner, the 
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zing the Byzantine emperors and governors 
ral perspective, their distance from their subjects, 
and their injustice. Byzantine rule, in his opin- 
- to Islamic rule, which tended strongly toward 


was supposed to be approached as a simple 
Meal. all ways to any other Muslim. The Muslim 
Me mander, Khalid b. al-Walid (d. 21/642), told the Byzantine 
ae Vahan: “Thank God, who made our prince a man 
tif he claims that he is our malik [king] we remove 
not see him as having greater merit than any 


zantine leaders, the authors of our texts also indi- 
ttitudes toward justice and government. Thus, the 
jerent in these texts may be recognized as exempli- 
. early Muslims’ leveling tendencies. The Muslims’ no- 
-e as a crucial element in the assurance of stable rule 
‘unjust and corrupt Byzantine leaders in a category 
| inced from their Muslim counterpart. Later Islamic 
politica eology would witness the creation of the myth of the 
| Muslim caliphate as the golden age of Islam, with strong 
sis on the concept of ‘addla (justice) as the golden mean. 
rexts supply specific accusations concerning Byzantine 
r in Syria that remind us of the words of the Byzantine 
retreating from Fihl. Al-Azdi, who was the source for 
‘account, elsewhere describes the disorderliness of the 
tine soldiers, who mistreated Syrian civilians and de- 
their property. The Christian inhabitants accused them 
ghtering their sheep and of robbing them, while their su- 
r officers neglected their duty and instead drank wine and 
itted adultery. Such accounts emphasize the greed and 
Outward cruelty of the powerful Byzantines, whose misdeeds 
Werte seemingly left unpunished. 


. 
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A particular case, reported by al-Azdi, involves one of t 
Byzantine generals, who confiscated sheep belonging to q Io 
Christian and distributed the rest to his companions, The Owne, 
sent his wife and daughter to complain to the commander abou, 
the behavior of his men. However, instead of correcting the jp, 
justice, the women were raped, the son killed when he tried tg 
interfere, and the father had his hand cut off. This sequence of 
tyrannical actions perpetrated by Byzantine officers in Syria 
warranted the almost desperate reaction of Vahan, the general 
commander of the Byzantine armies in Syria. Vahan was said to 
have been shocked by the comportment of the Byzantine gener. 
als, declaring himself innocent of their crimes. Unable to dis. 
pense justice because all of his commanders supported such 
transgressions, he exclaimed “in his tongue”: 


How strange and odd! Why do the mountains not collapse, why 
does the sea not burst out, why does the land not vanish and why 
does the sky not shudder at this sin which you have perpetrated? 
. .. As for me, I swear that I am innocent of your deeds.“4 


The Arab authors make a clear distinction between the noble 
and righteous conduct of Vahan and that of the other Byzantine 
military leaders, at once ruthless and unjust. Vahan is depicted 
as an honest man horrified at the actions of his officers; he warns 
them that, if they believe in a God that protects and gives justice 
to the oppressed, they may be sure of punishment. Distancing 
himself from such behavior, Vahan declared himself innocent of 
their crimes.*5 Vahan’s exemplary conduct and moral superiority 
found resonance at a higher level of the Byzantine hierarchy. Ina 
letter to Vahan, the emperor Heraclius declared that the Muslim 
victory was due to the shameful deeds and injustice that had. 
taken place under Byzantine rule. Ibn A‘tham relates the instruc- 
tions that Heraclius supposedly gave to General Vahan to gov- 
ern his future behavior: 


You should be just and compassionate toward your kinsmen. . . . 
Honor the eminent, yet do not disdain the common people. You 
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A father and a brother to all of them. You have seen 
were victorious because they accept God’s com- 
-and consult the wise among them. I entrust you with 


andments | ry : : 
ner Bet; s ever enjoined, so beware of disobeying me and 
what no \\"o 


p ompassion and justice is manifestly self-serving, 
hlighting as it does the contrast between the unjust behavior 
Byzantines and the rectitude of the Muslims, who ac- 
mmandments and consulted their sages.’ It is also 
tial because Heraclius is clearly not implicated in the 


and treacherous following as he criticizes the defects 
regime. The instructions attributed to him place him 


with vigilance and justice. These references to the em- 
neither unique nor fortuitous, for Heraclius enjoyed a 
f unparalleled favor in the Arabic-Islamic sources. 


€ was contemporaneous with the Prophet Muhammad 
as the leader of the reconsolidated Byzantine empire dur- 
first wave of Islamic conquests.*® He had ascended the 
one following the revolt against Emperor Phocas (r. 602- 
10), while the Persians were menacing the empire from the 
ast. Al-Tabari relates the story of Heraclius’s accession to 
rand his subsequent triumph over the Persians in this way: 


The Rim killed Emperor Phocas because of what they saw of his 
immorality, his insolence toward God, and his bad administra- 
_ tion. They replaced him with a man named Heraclius, who, seeing 
the extent of the destruction afflicted by the Persian soldiers and 
the number of prisoners and the booty they took, .. . cried and 
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implored God to save him and save his people from the Per 


Sian 
soldiers.*? 


Al-Tabari also describes the dreams that Heraclius had th j 
predicted his future victory over the Persians. In his first drean 
Heraclius saw a great man sitting on an exalted seat. Anothe 
man entered the room and removed the first man from his seat 
telling Heraclius: “I have delivered him to you.” Heracliys di 
not tell anyone of his dream but later had a similar dream i 
which the second man threw a chain around the neck of th 
seated man and told Heraclius: “I have delivered to You 
Chosroes himself, so go and defeat him for victory is yours,” Af 
ter repeatedly dreaming these same dreams, Heraclius finall 
consulted with his patricians and advisors who urged him t 
march against the Persians. He did and was victorious.5 Aj 
Mas‘udi tells a similar story but emphasizes Heraclius’s role j; 
Phocas’s deposition: 


Heraclius ... was from Salonica and came over to Constantinople 
by sea with provisions while they were besieged. His courage was 
apparent, and the people of Constantinople loved him. He with- 
drew with the patricians and the influential people . . . reminding 
them of Phocas’s bad deeds as well as the victory of the Persians 
over them, because of his incompetence and his abject politics and 
his setting about for blood, and he asked them to kill him and they 
did.*! 


Al-Tabari includes the following story, in which Aba Sufyan b, 
Harb tells of seeing Heraclius after his success over the Persians; 


I went with a number of Quraysh merchants to Syria... . We ar- 
rived there [at the time] when Heraclius had just defeated the Per=~ 
sians and driven them out of his territory, recapturing from them 
his Great Cross, which the Persians had plundered. . . . Heraclius 
then came out from Hims, which was his headquarters, and 
walked on foot . . . in order to pray in the Holy City. Carpets were 
spread for him, and aromatic herbs were thrown on the carpets. 
Once he reached Ilya, Heraclius prayed together with the nobles 
of the Ram.°? 
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i ne modern scholar, the emperor’s act of “splen- 
-y would have impressed itself in the minds of con- 
ervers .. . and thus found its way into Muslim 
is is particularly true in light of the early commu- 
hasis on piety. But although this emphasis on the 
eraclius is significant, perhaps more important 
puted familiarity with the Qur’an. One source men- 
wrote to Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (13-23/634- 
sscribing to him a tree and asking the caliph whether this 
shaded the Virgin Mary. The tree that Heraclius was re- 
is mentioned i in a verse of strat Maryam: “And the 
gs s surprised her by the trunk of the palm tree.” 4 

knowledge of the Qur’an were but a few of 
admirable qualities. For instance, al-Tabari repeats 
n of Heraclius ascribed to Aba Sufyan: “I have never 


stifies to the strong tradition upholding the wisdom of 
antine emperor. Indeed, this tradition is reiterated, much 

n, by the eighth/fourteenth century historian and exegete, 
it (d. 774/1373), who praises Emperor Heraclius’s po- 
umen in the highest terms: “Heraclius was one of the 
- men and among the most resolute, shrewd, deep, and 

willed of kings. He ruled the Byzantines with great lead- 
d splendor.” *¢ Ibn Kathir embroiders his description of 


by emphasizing the great popularity that Heraclius en- 
mong his people.*” 
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going to defeat you because they [the Arab Muslims] loye death, 
HI as much as you love life.” But earlier in the same text, When 
| Heraclius is portrayed as incredulous at Byzantine defeats at tie 
HM hands of the Muslims, he is made to ask his generals: “Are thee 
people not human like you? Are you not more numerous)» 
Hh Heraclius is subsequently described as emphasizing the Mus. 
Hi lims’ solidarity and the patience that only Islam could give them, 
HAA He paints a picture of the Muslims as a people who awaken du 
| ing the night and fast during the day. They keep their Promises. 
| encourage the good while prohibiting the forbidden, and treat 
one another with justice and equity.5* The inner contextual 
ITNT implication is that the Byzantines have the opposite characteris. 
WAU tics and are lacking in these virtuous qualities. Significantly, 
Heraclius himself consistently criticizes the defects of the Byzan- 
HiIl | tines and sanctions the behavior and achievements of the emerg. 
ing community in Arabia. The Muslim community is thus sin. 
| gled out by the Byzantine emperor as a distinct community with 
i a unique vocation. In line with the Sunni doctrine that gradually 
developed and gained precedence in the Islamic world, this 
IH vocation confirms the view that the umma, the historic commu: 
HA nity, is based on the shari‘a and that its historical development is 
A divinely guided.‘? 
HAI Heraclius, as presented by these sources, has all of the attrib- 
utes of the ideal ruler. His almost perfect character, flawless 
| use of authority, piety, sense of justice, wisdom, intelligence, 
HII magnanimity, and courage all proclaim him as an outstanding 
WHI sovereign whose opinions and pronouncements approach infal- 
HiIl libility. This characterization is essential to the task assigned to 
WAI | Heraclius in the Arabic-Islamic sources—namely, acknowledg- 
HH ing the new faith preached by the Prophet Muhammad. For, in 
HI] these sources, Heraclius served one cardinal function: as the 
HA greatest ruler of the Near East during Muhammad’s lifetime, a 
WH man whose empire would survive Islam’s onslaught to long re- 
main its principal rival, he had responsibility for recognizing 
I and acknowledging the prophetic character of the mission of 
Muhammad and the excellence of his uma. 
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is id to have learned about the emerging Islamic 
in his own dreams. Al- “Tabari states that Heraclius 


a n his dream. Not knowing about the new com- 
am, his patricians advised him, on learning of the 

{ orders to behead every Jew in his dominion. 
essenger from Busra brought a bedouin before 
been relating curious events that were happening 
The bedouin told Heraclius that “a man from 
ms to be a prophet and some people have followed 
m. Others did not, and battles occurred between 
y places.” Heraclius ordered the bedouin to be 
when he proved to be circumcised, Heraclius ex- 
is, by God, is the dream that I had.” This passage 
mportant attribute of Heraclius: his ability to fore- 
e. In this instance, the prediction concerning the ar- 
ammad and the future spread of Islam occurred via 
m of a literal dream. Such dreams, as Leah Kinberg 
, actually operated as a means of legitimization in 
s aspects of Islamic life. Heraclius’s dream thus estab- 
the legitimacy of Muhammad’s mission, showing that the 
’s appearance was anticipated as part of the divine 


e rien: of a letter from Muhammad. In his Tabaqat, 
‘d mentions that the Prophet, having returned from 
pe ey in Dha al-Hijja in year 6, sent messages to the kings 
(al-mulak) inviting them to join the community of believers: 
‘He, Fcc be upon him, sent Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbi. . . to 
r with a message calling him to Islam.”®! 

‘he authenticity of the letters written by the Prophet Muham- 
nr ad to the Byzantine emperor, Heraclius; to the Persian king, 
Chosroes II; to the Negus of Abyssinia; and to others has been 
the subject of great controversy. In the mid-1950s, Muhammad 
Hamidullah wrote in support of the authenticity of Muham- 
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—— 
mad’s letter to Heraclius, and he has reiterated his POsition mo ; 
recently. R. B. Serjeant considers all of the letters to be forgerill 
designed both to promote the notion that the Prophet conceived 
of Islam as a universal religion and to strengthen the Islamic of 
sition against Christian polemics. He thinks it improbable that 
the Prophet would send provocative letters to Caesar and to 
Chosroes at a time when he had still not mastered Arabia, Fur. 
thermore, Serjeant draws attention to anachronisms in the letter. 
such as mention of the payment of the tribute (jizya) required a 
Christians and Jews.’ However, it is undeniable that Arak 
historians and chroniclers did not doubt the authenticity of the 
letter to Heraclius since it is mentioned in the majority of the 
earlier and later sources. The differences among the various Ver- 
sions are ones of detail and concern the date on which the letter 
was sent and its exact phrasing; the formulations and the word: 
ing are almost identical. The letter to Heraclius, as transmitted 
by the Muslim historians, reads as follows: 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. From Mu- 
hammad, the servant of God and his messenger, to Heraclius, the 
great leader of the Rim. Peace on those who follow the true gui- 
dance. Now then: I summon you to embrace Islam. Become a 
Muslim and you shall be safe; become a Muslim and God shall be- 
stow on you a double recompense. But if you refuse, the sin of the 
Aristyyin® will fall on you. O people of the Book, come toward a 
Word that is common between us and you: that we worship only 
God and do not associate anything with Him and that no one 
among us takes as lords any others outside of God. If they turn 
away, then say: “Bear witness that we are those who submit to 
God.”64 


The letter sent to Heraclius was very similar in its phrasing 
and content to letters that the Prophet supposedly sent to other 
contemporaneous rulers. A letter bidding the Persian king to 
embrace Islam or do battle® infuriated Chosroes II, who tore it 
apart and wrote to his governor in Yaman ordering him to 
march on Madina, fight Muhammad, take him prisoner, and 
send him to the Persian capital. Al-Tabari contrasts the arro- 
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: Al ejection of Islam by the Persian ruler, as well as 
as t to the Prophet, with the deference shown by 
s said to have read the letter respectfully and 
deference. This tradition is found in a variety of 
<ources and is included in the great Shi‘i Qur’anic com- 
ib. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 328/939), who ex- 
; yerses of sitrat al-Rim quoted earlier in light of 
eception of the Prophet’s letter: the believers will re- 
yzantine victory over the Persians, “because while 
‘ruler attached great importance to the Prophet’s 
ored his ambassador, the Persian emperor tore the 
and belittled the Prophet.”* 
is praised not only for his impeccable behavior in 
spisode but, more important, for actually acknowledging 
nad’s prophethood. Indeed, the sources have Heraclius 


hmad, the messenger of God, announced by Jesus, from 
king of the Rim. I have received your letter with your am- 
and I testify that you are the messenger of God found in 


wol d have been better for them. I wish I were with you to serve 
nd wash your feet.® 


Thus, Heraclius not only responded, but he began his response 
with the name of the Prophet and by proclaiming him the mes- 


longs to that category of writings that attempted to establish 
that Muhammad’s advent was foretold in Christian and Jewish 
iptures. Muhammad’s mission is hence rooted in the great 
notheistic project and attested to by the greatest monotheis- 
uler of the time—namely, the Byzantine emperor. Heraclius’s 
ce, based on scriptural prediction, legitimizes Muhammad’s 
ll, and his expressions of deep respect at the end of the letter 
leave no doubt as to his position. His letter was meant to be a 
public act that conferred legitimacy on Muhammad and the 
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umma that he had created. A second confirmation found in ‘ 
Sira states that Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), one of th 
founders of Islamic tradition, was told by a Christian bisho 
that, when Heraclius received the letter of the Prophet, he sent; 
to a man in Rome who, after examining the epistle, authent 
cated that Muhammad was the prophet they were expecting 
“There is no doubt about it, so follow him and believe him,%6 
Yet these passages posit not only a humbled Heraclius who ex. 
presses his recognition and utmost respect toward the hey 
prophet but also a Heraclius who ultimately refuses to submit tc 
the new faith. 

Muhammad is said to have been informed of Heraclius’s Posi. 
tive reaction and to have explained his refusal to accept Islam in 
these words: “He recognized the truth, but the wicked and maj. 
cious one was stingy with his earthly kingdom and POssessiong 
and preferred this worldly life over his religion.”” Heraclius 
himself admits it: “By God, I wish I could renounce this king. 
dom and go with you and be the servant of your amir, but lam 
not inclined to leave my present situation in this kingdom. . ,. 
By God, Christ has ordered us in the New Testament to belieyg 
in the ummi Prophet; however, prosperity and happiness lead to 
the prolongation of my self-deceit.”7! 

This refusal warranted an explanation, and the one given in 
the Muslim sources is greed: the greatest Christian ruler recog- 
nized the truth but could not abandon his privileges. Another 
reason offered for the Byzantine leader’s inability to embrace Is- 
lam is the utter rejection of such a proposition by the Byzantine 
patricians and dignitaries. The sources depict Heraclius as en- 
joining his generals to convert to Islam. Prudence leads him to 
address them from an upper chamber: 


O Rum, I have brought you together for a good purpose. This 
man [Muhammad] has written me a letter summoning me to his 
religion. By God, he is truly the prophet whom we expect and find 
in our books, so let us follow him and believe in him, so that it 
may be well with us in this world and in the next. 
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the generals was so negative and threatening 
, reversed his position, claiming that he was only 
nness of their Christian faith. Nonetheless, he had 
‘rt to extend the Prophet’s invitation to the 
‘bles. Their furious rejection reportedly led 
| the Prophet’s ambassador, Dihya b. Khalifa al- 
ow that your master is a prophet ... but I go in fear 

in n the Ram. Go to Bishop Dughatir and tell him, 


vi ess that there is no God but God and Ahmad is his 
sostle.””2 With these words the patriarch of Constan- 
not only bore witness to Muhammad but went much 
proclaimed his Islam by pronouncing the Islamic 
of faith and was promptly martyred at the hands 


authors, the two most anihoiitadive figures in the 
-empire—the political and the religious—understood 
ed the message of Islam but were helpless in the face 


en one of his pinerals arrived to announce the Muslim 
over Byzantium’s armies: “You were the most vehement 


wanted to comply and join his religion, but you pre- 
me.”73 


he faith that he was daaieee to uphold and protect.” Not- 
wit ithstanding this contradiction, the tradition that said that 
Heraclius had responded positively to the Prophet’s letter was to 
ea lasting impact on the image of the Byzantines in Muslim 

ory and legend. Three centuries later, the Fatimid caliph, al- 
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Mu‘izz li-Din Allah (r. 341-365/953-975), reminded hi ‘ 
ence of the episode, stating: y 


Did you not hear of the deed of the King of Persia when he in 
ceived the letter of our grandfather, the Messenger of God, invite 
ing him to Islam? He disdained it, displayed arrogance, and tore. 
the letter apart. God then tore his kingdom apart and dispossesseq. 
him of it; and they [the Persians] were finished. Whereas, when the 
King of al-Riim received the letter from the Prophet, he accepted 
and answered it, and no such misfortune befell him.75 


Thus, the survival and durability of the Byzantine empire Wa 
believed to be due to divine sanction because of the emperor 
positive response to the Prophet’s letter. This “theological” ey 
planation is reinforced by the Prophet’s immediate reaction t 
Heraclius’s letter, as reported by al-Ya‘qibi: “Their kingdom x 
mains as long as my letter remains with them.””6 Byzantium 
survival would come to depend on its continued possession ¢ 
the precious letter. This rationalization proposed by the texts | 
distinctly Islamic in the face of the disappearance of the Persia 
empire and the tenacious survival of Byzantium. 

The most substantial and impressive acknowledgment 
Heraclius of the prophethood of Muhammad appears in th 
context of an interrogation found in al-Bukhari’s collection ¢ 
traditions, the Sabih, and in the chronicle of al-Tabari.”” The re 
port concerns Abi Sufyan’s meeting with Heraclius to discus 
rumors about the emergence of a prophet in Arabia. The intrin 
sic unlikelihood of this scenario and the symbolic quality of th 
account betray its legendary character. Here, the Sahih relate 
the story on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who had heard it fror 
Abi Sufyan: gy 


Heraclius sent after him [Aba Sufyan] along with a group of 
Qurayshites who were merchants in al-Sham. They came to him 
while he was in Ilya [Jerusalem], and he invited them to his coun- 
cil, where he was surrounded by the Byzantine leaders. . . . He 
said: “Who among you is the nearest kin to this man who claims 
to be a prophet?” 
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» 


d: “Jam...- 


Have any of his ancestors ever ruled?” I said: “No.” 
‘t the noble among the people or the weak who fol- 
id; “The weak.” 


oes he act treacherously?” I said: “No.” 
ave you fought him?” I said: “Yes... .” 
What does he order you to do?” I said: “He says, 
hip God alone, do not associate anything with him, and leave 
ind wha your ancestors say; and he orders us to pray and to 
uthful and righteous.” 
clius told his translator: “Tell him [this]. ] asked you about 
, you said that it is among the best, and so are the 


d'you whether it was the exalted who followed him, or the 
, you said the weak; and those are the followers of prophets. 


whether anyone has recanted this religion, and you said no; 
so is belief when its solace penetrates the heart. I asked you 
ther he is treacherous, and you said no; and so are prophets. I 
asked you what he orders you to do, and you mentioned that he 
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orders you to worship God and not associate anything with him 
and that he forbids you to worship idols and that he orders you to 
pray, be truthful, and righteous. Verily, if what you say is true, he 
will rule the ground beneath my feet. Although I knew that he was 
coming, I did not know that he was coming to you. Had I known, 
I would have taken it on myself to meet him, and had I been with 
him, I would have washed his feet.”78 


| The same passage is found quasi-textually in al-Tabari, where 
HA it is also related on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who heard it 
from Abt Sufyan. The first section of al-Tabari’s version con- 
tains a few variations: 


When we came to him, he asked if we were of the clan of this man 
[Muhammad] and who was the nearest kin to him. I said that ] 
was, and by God, I have never seen a man whom I consider 
shrewder than this uncircumcised man, meaning Heraclius. He 
told me to approach and sat me in front of him with my compan- 
ions behind me. Then he said, “I will interrogate him, and, if he 
lies, confute him. .. .” He said, “Tell me about this man who has 
appeared among you making claims.” I began to belittle him and 
to speak disparagingly of the affair and to say “Let him cause you 
no anxiety; his importance is less than you have heard,” but he 
took no heed.” 


The two passages quoted above are shaped in identical ways 
and follow the same narrative structure. Heraclius asks a series 
of precise questions, receives direct answers, and then sums up 
the interrogation offering his own remarks and conclusions.® 
Significantly, his witness is Abii Sufyan, who was then still an en- 
emy of the Prophet as well as one of the most prominent figures 
among the Quraysh. Muhammad’s most hostile opponent. is- 
thus made to enumerate, in front of Heraclius, the qualities of 
the new prophet, presenting to the Byzantine emperor the por- 
trait of a perfect man. Abi Sufyan was so disturbed by 
Heraclius’s conclusion that he stated: “This was the first time I 
ever became frightened by Muhammad. I said to myself: this 
man [Heraclius], in his might, his kingship, and his fortresses, 
has sweat pearling on his brow due to his distress at [the 
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ette 
became Muslim. 
passages offer the same message: Muhammad has all 


slities of prophethood, and emperor Heraclius himself 
his conclusion after close questioning. In al-Tabari’s 
Jeraclius takes no heed of Abii Sufyan’s attempts to be- 
hammad. He inquires about the Prophet’s lineage and 
‘to authenticate his authority and establish his legiti- 
\bir Sufyan’s answers bring out, albeit unwillingly, Mu- 

perfect character, his noble descent, and his prophetic 
eraclius sums up his findings and proclaims Muham- 
be the prophet they have all been awaiting. Moreover, 
mulated evidence of his thorough interrogation leads 
only to testify to the veracity of Muhammad’s mission 
e provocatively, to proclaim his own faith in the 


1, [continued to be terrified of Muhammad until 
81 


lly important is the fact that Heraclius inquires not only 
the personal attributes and characteristics of the emerging 
ut also about the make-up of his following and the na- 
oe and strength of the Arabian movement. The information 
hered allows Heraclius to foresee the future Islamic con- 
His statement, in which he predicts that Muhammad 
rule the ground beneath my feet,” suggests that Heraclius 


na Mubammadiyya, the group of disciples initially small, 
k, and threatened”*3—will defeat the Byzantine armies still 


Muslim state as Byzantium’s successor state in the Near East. 
This characterization of the early Muslim community gains 
“more significance when compared with statements such as the 


Heraclius was preparing to leave bilad al-sham to return to Con- 
stantinople, he gathered the Rim together and told them: “This 


7 
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man is the prophet that we find in our books. .. . Let us follow 
him, and we will be safe in this world and in the next.’ They ex. 
claimed: ‘We? To be under the power of the Arabs, when We 
have the greatest empire and the best and most Populoys 
land!’”** Nonetheless, these same inhabitants of the most pow. 
| erful empire would be defeated by the “weak” followers of 
Muhammad. 

Heraclius is also said to have interacted with the first caliph 
Muhammad’s successor, Abii Bakr. A number of texts mention q 
delegation sent to the emperor by Caliph Abi Bakr to invite him 
to convert to Islam. The traditionist al-Bayhaqi (d. 45 8/1066) 
includes the passage, as related by Hisham b. al-‘As, in his 
Dala’il al-nubuwwa. The Muslim envoys are said to have stood 
in front of Heraclius without greeting him. Heraclius smiled and 
asked them what was preventing them from saluting him in the 
manner in which they hailed their kings. Hisham b. al-‘As an- 
swered that it was impermissible to offer their salutation, “Peace 
be with you,” to a Byzantine emperor. Heraclius then asked him 
what were the most significant words among the Muslims. The 
envoy responded, “There is no God but God, and God is great,” 
As soon as these words were uttered, the lintel shuddered, caus- 
ing Heraclius to inquire as to whether this was a common occur- 
rence at the sound of these words. Hisham said, “This is the 
only time we have ever seen it.” To which Heraclius responded, 
“I wish you had said that the room shudders every time you ut- 
ter these words . . . because it would be simpler if it were nota 
matter of prophecy but rather a matter of trickery.”®5 In this ac- 
count, Heraclius is made to see for himself the strength of the 
new religion and the extent to which it receives divine favor. 
This is yet another link in the chain of narratives that repeatedly 
posits Heraclius in the role of the august adversary who ac- 
knowledges the truthfulness of the faith. 

One night, Heraclius summoned the same envoys and 
brought in a box that contained a series of compartments. From 
each of these compartments, he retrieved, in turn, pieces of silk 
on which were drawn images representing Adam, Noah, and 
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eraclius then “opened a panel from which he pulled 
white image, which, by God, was of the Messenger of 
sked: ‘Do you know him?’ We said, ‘Yes, it is Muham- 
“Messenger of God,’ and we started to weep.” 
1en confessed that this image actually was in the last 
partments but that he had hastened to show it to 
ification. The location of this image in the last cubi- 


. future, a meaning that includes the role that Muhammad has 
s been intended to play. Thus, tangible ancient fabrics that 
series of images that culminate in an image of Muham- 
timize a future by presenting that future as inevitable. 


ad belongs to the predestined Judaeo-Christian line of 
heist prophets. In fact, he is the seal of the prophets, and 
yzantine emperor literally holds the material proof of it.% 
e Islamic tradition thus presents Heraclius in a dual role: he 
th the recognizer of Islam and a near convert to it. The 
es construct a web of anecdotes in which Heraclius is made 
edict the appearance of the Prophet and then to avow his 
in his message. These accounts are categorized as 
uwwa, or as Islamic textual constructions that address Mu- 
ad’s status as prophet or apostle, the nature of his apos- 
¢ mission, and his membership in the long chain of apostles 
t by God to various communities.*” In his double role as the 
Ost important political leader in the Near East and the tempo- 
al leader of Christianity, Heraclius’s testimony is seen as being 
of immense value in confirming the prophethood of Muhammad 
and in conferring on the Muslim community a distinction that 
Sets it apart from its competitors. Heraclius’s presentation of 
A uhammad and his early followers belongs to the well- 


: 


a 
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entrenched Islamic tradition that upheld the early umma as the 
ideal and most perfect community. 

The laudatory tradition that we find in Muslim medieval texts 
concerning Heraclius never falters. This consistency is unique in 
view of the fact that the Muslim texts present other Byzantine 
emperors both before and after Heraclius in a spectrum of nega. 
tive light—a tendency that reaches a climax with the portraya| 
of Nicephorus Phocas in the fourth/tenth century. But not sup. 
prisingly, this later development never affects the image of 
Heraclius. Working as they were within a well-established lite. 
ary and religious tradition—and, in this connection, it is impor. 
tant to recall that a number of highly significant passages on 
Heraclius appear in the most authoritative collection of hadith 
and in the stra—the later texts were bound to reiterate the initia] 
positive appraisal of the Byzantine emperor. Undoubtedly, this 
tradition was considered particularly worthy of preservation 
due to the affirmative testimony of Heraclius with regard to Mu- 
hammad and his umma. Safeguarding Heraclius’s prediction 
and witness, vindicating their own prophet, and legitimizing the 
early umma would all become important elements of the Islamic 
texts. This factor helps to explain the uniquely positive image 
that Heraclius maintains in the Islamic sources. Indeed, while 
the material adds little to our historical knowledge of Emperor 
Heraclius, it certainly comprises part of the Islamic kerygma, 
with the purpose of promoting the claim of Islam to be the true 
religion through arguments retrojected into the historical past. 


BYZANTINE CRAFTSMANSHIP: 
A WINDOW TO GREATNESS = 


The first encounter between Islam and Byzantium was colored 
by positive perceptions of Byzantium’s monotheism and of its 
upright ruler, Heraclius. Yet the empire’s influence was most 
strongly felt as a model state, particularly in the early Islamic pe- 
riod, when the Muslims had no compunction about imitating 
the forms and practices of their imperial rival in developing 
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ultimately become a distinctive Islamic civilization. 
uence in the realm of administrative and economic 
ected in the retention of the Byzantine civil service 
ance on Byzantine administrative, legal, and numis- 
jons—and even in language, as Greek continued to 


ures also survived. Thus the administrative patterns and 
litical framework that were chosen by the Umayyads were 
origin. The Arab Muslims also borrowed Byzantine 


{ecorate, and finish the buildings that they erected. There 

son to doubt that the caliphate would have increased in 
ty even in the absence of a model. However, such a 
‘did exist, and the profound influence of the Byzantine 
the Islamic caliphate is evident in such phenomena as 


ons. 
he later Umayyads began the process of ascertaining 


d. The process was given momentum by Arabization re- 
nitiated during the rule of the Umayyad caliph, ‘Abd al- 
(r, 65-86/685-705). These reforms were in response to 
made by the Byzantines, the suppliers of gold coins to the 


e behind the project of Arabization—namely, its symbolic 
cance—stemming from the religio-ideological struggle 
a rival empire. At the same time, this entire period wit- 
d diplomatic relations between the two states. Andrea 
lony has counted twenty-nine historical embassies between 
antium and the Muslim state in the period extending from 
. 639 to 750.88 
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brought them face to face with monuments glorifyin 
Byzantine empire. The impact that these impressive y 
Byzantine culture made on the Arabs is evident in th 
which betray a persistent admiration for Byzantine artistry g 
craftsmanship. Pre-Islamic Arab poetry had already alluded t 
the greatness of Byzantine architecture, and flattering reference 
to Byzantine bridges and palaces may be found in verses of th 
Ode of Tarafa.*® Even the Persians are described in the record 
as revering the skills of Byzantine craftsmen and engineers an, 
using them to erect buildings and construct cities, One of th 
early historical sources, al-Akhbar al-tiwal of al-Dinawari, men 
tions that when the Persian queen, Khumani, invaded bilad a] 
Rum, she captured Byzantine masons and ordered them to buik 
three iwan in Istakhr and its surroundings.” Later, the Persiar 
king is recorded as conquering Antioch, “the greatest city in al 
Sham and al-Jazira.” He took the city’s population Captive and 
arranged for their transfer to Iraq, ordering that a city be built tc 
receive them, a city that would be an exact copy of Antioch with 
respect to streets, houses, and monuments. Accordingly, a city 
called al-Rimiyya was built next to al-Mada’in. When the 
Byzantine captives were released there, each went to the hous 
that resembled his own home in Antioch. In another anecdote, 
Shapur II is said to have captured the heir to the Byzantine 
throne. As one condition for his release, Shapur ordered him to 
build a qantara on the Tustar river; the money and the labor 
necessary for the construction were sent by the Byzantine em- 
peror.*! Al-Mas‘iidi also states that Shapur II invaded bilad al- 
Rum and transferred some of its inhabitants to Siis, Tustar, and 
other places in al-Ahwaz. Subsequently, brocade started being 
manufactured there, along with other kinds of silk.%2 These ex- 
amples of Persian acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Byzantine skills are given by the Arab authors as if to provide 
historical justification to their own praise for the excellence of 
Byzantine craftsmanship and architecture. 
Arab respect for these Byzantine skills was manifested in a 
very tangible way by the Umayyads. In the words of H. A. R. 


© soure 
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striking legacy of the imperial heritage . . . is 
mayyad policy of erecting imperial religious 
ayyad caliphs are said to have requested 


707). Al-Walid had sent word to inform the Byzantine 
? shat he had ordered the demolition of the mosque of the 

i | that he should aid him in this effort. The latter sent 
ithgal of gold, together with 100 workmen and 40 
cubes. He [also] gave orders to search for mosaic 


ned cities and then sent them to al-Walid.”* 


en eci: lence to the Umayyad mosque in Damascus is 

d in ‘work of the geographer, al-Muqaddasi. He says 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid (r. 86-96/705-715) gathered 
s construction skilled artisans from Persia, India, 


and Byzantium and expended on it seven years’ 


shiploads of gold and silver brought from Cyprus, not counting 
s implements and mosaics sent as gifts by the emperor of By- 
‘0 achieve his goal, Caliph al-Walid is supposed to 


ands if his request was not met.?° 

zantines and the Muslims interpreted such assistance 
adictory ways. To the Byzantines, it was an imperial fa- 
nting the “barbarians” the privileged use of highly tech- 
raining that, by its very quality, served to enhance the 
ge of the Byzantine emperor and bring the “barbarians” 
he imperial fold. To the Muslims, this response to their call 
tists and artisans symbolized the Byzantine emperor’s sub- 


tived solely from his personal conviction that first-rate work 
could only come from Byzantium.’6 Al-Mugaddasi explains why 


manship—was so important. He says that he asked his Und 
“why al-Walid had been so extravagant in spending the mone 
of the Muslims on such buildings when it could have been bette 
employed in rebuilding fortresses [and] repairing roads.» Hi 
uncle replied: 
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Do not think like that, my son. Al-Walid was divinely guided ing 
matter of great importance. He looked out over Syria, the land of 
the Christians, and saw there fine churches, such as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and those of Lydda and Edessa, enticing jp 
their ornamentation and great fame. So he erected for the Mus- 
lims a mosque that would divert their attention from these 
churches, and he made it one of the wonders of the earth. Do you 
not understand that when ‘Abd al-Malik saw the imposing and in- 
spiring dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, he was afraid 
lest it assume an equally large place in the heart of Muslims? So he 
built on the rock a dome, which is now seen there.2” 


By patronizing the construction of superb monuments, al- 
Walid was taking yet another step to confirm that he, the Caliph 
of Islam, possessed all of the characteristics of an exalted ruler, 
The importance of ceremonial architecture was becoming more 
apparent to Muslim rulers as they attempted to vie on all levels 
with Byzantium and its emperors. Mosques were the first ele- 
ments in a system of visual symbols representing Muslim impe- 
rial organization. Indeed, Byzantine influence did not lie solely 
in the decision to construct or in the techniques employed by ar- 
chitects and artisans; it was also present in the conceptualization 
of monumental architecture as a vehicle for the glorification of 
the Umayyad dynasty, the Islamic empire, and the new religion, 
Even during the reign of Caliph ‘Umar II (r. 99-101/717-720), 
when many of the lavish rituals that had come to be associated 
with the Umayyad caliphate were abandoned, the significance of 
monuments such as mosques did not go unnoticed. The later Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) states that ‘Umar II considered removing 
the mosaics, marble tiles, and metal decorations of the Damas- 
cus mosque as part of his campaign to encourage a more austere 
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Wives. the caliph changed his mind due to the oppo- 
5mmittee representing the people of Damascus as 
remarks made by a visiting Byzantine delegation. 
delegation reportedly expressed surprise at the 
and luxury of the mosque, with their leader saying: 
ave always belittled the Arabs and spoken of their empire 
cyt ry. But whoever built this mosque is definitely the 
5 of a long-lasting nation.”* This incident is said to 
vinced ‘Umar II that the mosque’s lavish appearance 
leological weapon that could be used against the ene- 
am. But to this day, the buildings constructed by “Abd 
nd al-Walid in Jerusalem, Damascus, and Madina re- 
al sanctuaries that also testify to the skill of Byzantine 


on to the indispensable assistance they provided for 
coration of the earliest Umayyad mosques, the Byzantines 
ntioned, three centuries later, offering the same expertise 
ayyad ruler of Spain. In the fourth/tenth century, the 
Umayyad caliph of Spain, al-Hakam II, sent to Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas a deputation entrusted with the mission of 
sbtaining the services of a specialist in mosaics to supervise the 

ion of newly constructed areas in the mosque of 
rdova.2? Thus, Arab rulers continued to be fascinated by the 
craftsmanship and artistry of Byzantine masters for more than 
three centuries after the Arab conquest. Indeed, the Arab 
urces agree that the Byzantines excelled at certain skills, leav- 


Byzantines are the nation most skilled in painting. . . . Their 
ts paint human beings without omitting a single detail, for the 
Byzantine painter is not satisfied with the painting until he has 
transformed the figure into a youth, a mature man, or a dotard; he 
“next makes his subject handsome and charming and then mirthful 
r lachrymose. In his painting, the artist even manages to distin- 
ish between a sarcastic smile and a shy one and between gaiety 
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Similarly, al-Marwazi (d. after 514/1120) States th 
Ram are indisputable masters in al-sana’i‘ al-mihan 
plied arts),” although he does go on to qualify his p 
ing that they are nonetheless inferior to the Chi 
consensus among Arab authors is that the Byzantines are skj 
artisans in all fields, regardless of the actual medium: they m 
tion painting and sculpture, carpentry and Weaving—parti 
larly the weaving of silk brocades (bazyiin). The high val 
placed on Byzantine brocades is attested to in an anecdote th; 
appears in al-Tha‘alibi’s Lata’if al-ma‘arif in which Aba Dul, 
al-Khazraji prays for certain godsends, including the brocades ¢ 
the Ram.!°! Ibn al-Farra’ stresses that the Byzantines haye relir 
quished warfare to become a settled people, landowners wh 
raise sheep, cows, and horses. But above all, they are craftsmey 
Judge ‘Abd al-Jabbar agrees, writing that the common People j 
the Byzantine empire are artisans and tradesmen,' ; 

It is evident that the Arabs genuinely appreciated Byzantin 
skills in architecture, crafts, and the fine arts. Indeed, it has lon 
been recognized that, during the Umayyad and early Abbasi 
era, Byzantium exerted considerable direct and indirect infly 
ence on Islamic art. Despite differences in religion and the antag 
onism born of military and political rivalry, the sources ar 
unanimous in idealizing the Byzantines as talented artists an 
master craftsmen. Al-Jahiz is unequivocal: “In the domains 0 
construction, carpentry, craftsmanship, and turnery, the Byzan 
tines have no equal.” !% 


‘Yya (the 
Talse by No 
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CONSTANTINOPLE: SIEGES AND ESCHATOLOGY 


The idealization of the Byzantines as artists and master crafts 
men is further apparent in the sources’ treatment of the Byzan: 
tine capital. The Muslims had no doubt that the Byzantines 
highest material achievement was the great city of Constantino: 
ple. Constantinople occupied a unique place in the Byzantine 
empire, for its foundation symbolized the beginning of the east: 
ern Roman Christian empire. Although the specific character of 
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uries to develop, this process was set into 
WD on of the new capital at Byzantium and 
eat’s radical change in religious policy. 

as the empire’s political and administrative 
f its religious and economic life, and the 
and the arts. This Orthodox Christian city 
ntinuity as it was the acknowledged heir to the 
% man civilization of antiquity and a center of ex- 
litical, economic, and cultural importance through- 
ddle Ages. In Byzantine sources, the patterns of topoi 
Constan nople included the city’s close connection to 
yer, its parity with Rome, its favorable geographical 
pitious climate, its sumptuous architecture, and 
enter of arts and letters. At various times, the 
ignated their capital as the New Jerusalem, the 
the City of the Virgin, and the Queen of Cities.’ 
Arab authors called the city al-Qustantiniyya, they 
eless aware of the site’s old name, Byzantium. Al- 
discusses a third name, Istanbul: “The Ram call it 


tiniyya; only the Arabs do so.”1° 
b authors were aware of the prestige that Constanti- 
conferred on the Byzantines—not least in their own eyes. 
sographer Ibn Khurradadhbeh calls Constantinople “the 
ity of the Ram and their refuge.” A tale is told of 
. al-Samit, the ambassador of Caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Hab (r. 13-23/634-654), who was denied entrance to the 
ong as he rode on a camel and was asked to enter it on a 
», Ubada refused the request and ultimately rode in on his 
el, wearing his turban and carrying his sword.!° Such an en- 
as obviously an exceptional case requiring the special per- 
ion of the emperor himself. The Arabic text thus implies 


q 
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the various. parties were ascertained. ‘Ubada’s success in enter. 
ing the city in the manner that he chose was an assertion of a sit 
periority that was acknowledged through protocol. 

For the Arabs, the significance of Constantinople lay as much 
in its political and cultural prestige as in its material magni. 
ficence. This was especially true in the early days of Muslim ex: 
pansion and during the consolidation of the Muslim state, The 
ambition of the first-century caliphs seems to have been nothing 
less than the establishment of their power in Constantinople, for 
the city was the natural focus of their growing empire and thus 
the target of several military campaigns. But with the solidifica. 
tion of the structure of the Islamic empire, Umayyad policy be. 
gan to disengage itself from Byzantine tradition. Furthermore, 
the failure of repeated attempts to conquer Constantinople to. 
gether with the transfer of the Muslim capital to Iraq—moving 
the empire’s center away from the Byzantine frontier—had the 
effect of distancing the dream of the city’s conquest, rather than 
strengthening Muslim resolve to make it a reality by employing 
forces and efforts in a continuous and organized fashion. 

The Arab authors analyze extensively the various Muslim 
sieges of Constantinople. Their causes are discussed, their expe- 
ditions and operations are detailed, and various anecdotes con- 
nected to them are related. Indeed, these events are celebrated 
both in history and in legend and have even found their way into 
eschatological literature. The expedition of Yazid and Abi 
Ayyib al-Ansari against Constantinople in the year 48-49/668- 
669 resonates in the Arabic sources. Kitab al-aghani mentions 
two tents, one sheltering the daughter of the King of Ram and 
the other harboring the daughter of Jabala b. al-Ayham, the_ 
Ghassanid emir, with each separately encouraging and acclaim- 
ing the exploits of her champions. This Ghassanid family of 
Jafna had fought with the Byzantines at the decisive battle of 
Yarmik, in a.p. 636, where the defeat of the Byzantines placed 

the whole of Syria and Palestine at the mercy of the Muslims. It 
is thus significant that the Arab Christian tribe allied to the 
Byzantines is perceived as being on the side of the Muslims: 
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‘ethnic affiliation are seen as superseding religious alle- 
ewhere in the same tale, Yazid, desirous of pleasing 
of Jabala, reportedly struck the gate of Constanti- 
his club until the gate was cleft in two.'°8 An impor- 
also developed around the personality of Abi Ayyitb 
one of the Companions of the Prophet. Aba Ayyitb 
the expedition and was buried under the walls of 
jnople.'” The Byzantine emperor is said to have threat- 
e his tomb desecrated as soon as the Arab armies left. 
. threats by the caliph regarding the safety of Christians 
ab lands forced the emperor to promise to respect 
‘ib’s tomb. Later, the Byzantine emperor adorned it by 
monument with a cupola, and many authors say that 
Avyiib’s tomb became the object of veneration and pious 
the Byzantines, who prayed there for rain in times of 
10 [n this tale, the Byzantine emperor is presented as ap- 
ing the religious aura of Abii Ayyitb, a Companion of the 
t who fought at Badr and was with Caliph ‘Ali b. Abi 
the battle of Siffin in 37/657. 
> most famous expedition against Byzantium was under- 
y Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik in 97-99/715-717, and nu- 
is accounts of it have been preserved. The sources are late 
contradictory, and the oldest accounts are already more leg- 
han history. The account in Kitab al-‘uyiin, which dates 
the latter half of the fifth/eleventh century, is the most com- 
111 Here, Maslama is said to have written a letter to the 
ntine emperor stating: “I will not leave this jazira [penin- 
| without entering your city.” The emperor agreed to open 
the gates to Maslama alone and ordered that “horses and men 
be lined up from the gate of the city to the gate of the Great 
Church, banners be erected, and palaces be decorated with the 
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zi, ‘Abdallah al-Battal: “I enter this city knowing that it is 
capital of Christianity and its glory; my only purpose in en- 
tering it is to uphold Islam and humiliate unbelief.” Maslama 
paraded in the city and was greeted at the gate of the palace by 
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Emperor Leo II (r. A.D. 717-741); the emperor stood up, kissed 
his hand, and walked alongside him to the church, with 
Maslama still on his horse.'"? A mosque in Constantinople jg ats 
tached to Maslama’s name, for Emperor Constantine VII (r, AD, 
913-959) mentions that the mosque of the Saracens was built at 
the request of Maslama in the Praeto-rium.'3 The construction 
of a mosque in Constantinople was a subject of major concern 
among the Muslims. One tradition has the early generation of 
Muslim leaders debating over where Constantinople’s future 
mosque will be built: 


Abii Firas, the mawla of ‘Amri b. al-‘As, Misa b. Nusayr, and 
Ayyad b. ‘Aqaba met and talked about the conquest of Constanti- 
nople and the mosque that will be built in it. Aba Firas said: “] 
know the location where it will be built.” Miisa b. Nusayr said: 
“I, too, know the location.” ‘Ayyad b. ‘Aqaba responded: “Let 
each one of you whisper it in my ear.” They told him and he said: 
“You are both right.”!!4 


Thus, in spite of its failure, the siege of Constantinople in 99/ 
717 had one positive outcome for the Arabs: namely, the estab- 
lishment of the first mosque in the Byzantine capital. Under the 
Abbasids, only one expedition, commanded by Hari, son of 
al-Mahdi, in the latter part of the second/eighth century, reached 
the Bosphorus. This latter effort against Constantinople was to 
play an important part in later Turkish folklore. 

The role that Constantinople assumed in Muslim religious lit- 
erature was connected to these military expeditions aimed at the 
conquest of the Byzantine capital. Essentially, this material is 
anachronistic, since it was developed only after the repeated fail- 
ures of the Arab armies. In it, the conquest of Constantinople 
came to represent a supreme, albeit unattainable, goal. Tradi- 
tions are divided between those that predict the future conquest 
of Constantinople and others that defer it to the end of time. 
The most authoritative corpus of traditions, Sabih al-Bukhari, 
alludes to Constantinople’s fall, for it quotes the Prophet as say- 
ing: “The first among my people who will conquer the city of the 
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ill have their sins forgiven.” The city’s conquest was 
‘4 as a means by which a ruler or even a whole dynasty 

btain the highest form of legitimization. Kitab al-‘uyiin 
that a group of learned men informed the Umayyad 
layman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 96-99/715-717), of a 
ing that a caliph bearing the name of a prophet men- 
Be; he Qur’an would be the conqueror of Constantinople. 
, consequence, Caliph Sulayman/Salomon dispatched his 
her. Maslama, to capture the city.!!5 The third Orthodox ca- 
an b. ‘Affan (23-35/644-656), conveyed this prom- 
Arabs in charge of the conquest of al-Andalus: “Con- 
will be conquered from al-Andalus; if you conquer 
us, you will be the partners of whomsoever conquers 
inople.”!'6 The conquest of Constantinople was the ul- 
al for the conquerors and the principal justification for 
heir efforts. In one tradition found in Kitab al-fitan by 
ym b. Hammad (d. ca. 228/844), the Byzantines themselves 
trayed as being familiar with such beliefs concerning the 
of their capital: 


ere with Sufyan b. ‘Awf al-Ghamidi when we reached 
he gate of Constantinople, the Golden Gate. . . . They [the Byzan- 
were alarmed. . . and said: “What do you seek, O Arabs!” 
id: “We have come to this town, whose inhabitants are un- 
iv t, to have God destroy it by our hands.” They said: “By God, 
we do not know whether the book has lied or whether we have 
b een mistaken in our calculations. ... By God, we know that it is 


to be conquered one day, but we de not see that the time is 
wy 2117 


he best documentation that we have of the Muslim commu- 
general reaction to the failed sieges of Constantinople is 
ontained in the apocalyptic literature. These are prophetic pro- 
nouncements that are attributed to the Prophet Muhammad or 
to any one of his companions and that describe the signs and 
Portents of the last hour and the tribulations that will precede it. 
Accounts of the apocalypse were widespread in the early com- 
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munity of believers. In fact, speculation about the end of the 
world was rife among all religious communities in the Near Eagt 
at that time. Apocalyptism “could fit contemporary and social] 
events into a transcendent scheme of meaning,” helping to ac. 
count for the success of the Muslims.''* Yet at certain key times, 
the Muslims’ fears and hopes were also voiced in a cacophony of 
apocalyptic sentiment. Hence, their battles with the Byzantines 
were identified with the malabim, the final wars at the end of the 
world ending with the Muslim capture of Constantinople. The 
remnants of this material are scattered in collections of hadith 
and in a few fitan or malahim texts. The apocalyptic mood was 
the prevailing manner in which early Muslims interpreted their 
present—that is, “in terms of an onrushing future.”!!? Some of 
these accounts attempted to articulate the theological and politi- 
cal relationship between the Muslim and Byzantine communi- 
ties. Many of them focused on the Byzantine capital. While it is 
difficult to generalize about communal attitudes on the basis of 
apocalyptic material, in the case of Constantinople, the tradi- 
tions are so numerous and so varied that they cannot represent 
the expression of individual voices alone. 

A number of traditions created a relatively comprehensive 
apocalyptic explanation for the failure to take Constantinople. 
The periodic emergence of apocalyptic texts and their accumula- 
tion usually indicates periods of tribulation, military defeat, or 
social and economic pressure. In an article on medieval apoca- 
lypses, P. J. Alexander calls such texts “chronicles written in the 
future tense.” In addition to displaying a divinely predetermined 
view of history, apocalyptic texts reflect pessimism about the 
present and are designed to give people in difficult circumstances 
energy and encouragement. Thus, apocalyptic prophecies not 
only reflect a particular view of the nature and purpose of his- 
tory; they are also a form of political rhetoric and a way to give 
meaning to the world. This explanation constitutes, in Bernard 
McGinn’s words, an example of the a posteriori functions of 
apocalyptism, “the expansion of the apocalyptic scenario to in- 
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sxpectation. Do these traditions indeed reflect the Muslim 
n to the repeated failures of the Muslim armies to con- 
e city? One hadith adopts a very consoling tone: “If the 


‘from my family to bring under subjugation the moun- 
-Daylam [in the Caspian region] and Constantinople.” !?! 
erous traditions going back to the Prophet Muhammad 
made the conquest of the Byzantine capital one of the six 
s of the Hour, ashrat al-sa‘a, signaling the approaching 
the world. Before the advent of the sixth portent, the 
s would drive the Byzantines before them as far as Con- 
ople and, on hearing that the dajjal had appeared, con- 
e city.!22 Such eschatological predictions, being part of 
m apocalyptic literature, are difficult to separate from re- 
es to actual political circumstances within the Muslim 
nunity. The actual date of these traditions is very uncertain 
yrobably does not go back further than the period of ‘Abd 


our states that the end of time will be preceded by six 
its, the last of which will be the conquest of Constantino- 
124 Another similar eschatological passage states that 


The Messenger of God said: Count six [signs] before the hour. The 
first of them will be my death... . the second will be the conquest 
of Jerusalem. .. . the third will be like a fatal sheep disease among 
“my community. . . . the fourth will be internal strife [fitna] among 
‘my community .... the fifth will be that wealth will abound 
“among you to such an extent that were a man given a hundred di- 
~ nars he would be displeased. . . . the sixth will be a truce between 
you and the Byzantines, but they will then [break it,] march on 
you, and fight you. 
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According to Hoyland, this report was put forward during the 
second civil war, after the Arabs were forced to sue for Peace 
from the Byzantine emperor in A.D. 685. He suggests that it ex. 
pressed their anxiety and their fear of a Byzantine comeback, 12s 
According to another tradition, Ibn ‘Amr is quoted as saying 
that 


You will invade Constantinople three times. During the first at- 
tempt, you will face hardship. During the second, there will be a 
truce so that you will build a mosque in it. . . and in the third in- 
vasion, God will open it for you.!26 


One cycle of eschatological material found in Kitab al-fitan jg 
constituted of a series of apocalypses that predict or promise the 
conquest of Constantinople through no military effort whatso- 
ever on the part of the Muslim invaders. One hadith mentions 
that the conquest of Constantinople will be preceded by a 
Byzantine attack against Dabiq, in northern Syria, and a battle 
with an army from Madina.'?’ But of all the Muslim historical 
apocalypses, the most powerful, perhaps is the following: 


There will be a truce and a peace between the Muslims and the 
Byzantines such as that they will fight together their enemy and 
will divide the spoils. Then the Byzantines will attack Persia to- 
gether with the Muslims. . . . [Following disagreement over the di- 
vision of spoils, the Byzantines] return to their ruler in Constanti- 
nople and say: the Arabs have betrayed us, and [since] we are 
more than they are in number and better prepared than they are, 
let us fight them. He will say: I dislike betraying them, since they 
have had the upper hand throughout the age. . . . [Follows a series 
of battles between the Byzantines and the Muslims until the latter 
reach Constantinople.]| The Muslims surround the city of ~ 
infidelity on Friday night. ... When the sun comes up, the Mus- 
lims give a [single] shout of Allahu akbar [God is great], and the 
walls between the two towers fall. Then the Byzantines say: before 
we were fighting only the Arabs, but now we are fighting our 
Lord, who has destroyed our city and laid it desolate for them. ... 
Then the dajjal will appear in truth, and God will conquer Con- 
stantinople by means of companies who are his friends. !28 
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ition has the Muslims descending on “the city of 
» and conquering it with takbir. The takbir, a topos 
y early traditionists in reporting the conquest of cities, is 
ignal to attack and a slogan acknowledging divine sup- 
‘this account, a supernatural force is attributed to the 
when uttered by Muslim warriors, the massive walls of 
crumble in response.'”? Another tradition states: 


antinople] will be conquered by men who cry out and be- 
God, the All-High. Once they fall on it, they will fast for 
iii ays, call on God, and beseech him so that God will destroy 


its 5 ea ern side. The Muslims will then enter it and build mosques 
it, 130 


stantinople was not the only city that would be con- 
by the armies of the “believers.” Another subject dis- 
in the apocalyptic literature is the sequence in which “the 
of unbelief” would be conquered: 


tantinople was mentioned. Some people said: “The conquest 
‘onstantinople precedes that of Rome.” Others said: “The 
uest of Rome precedes that of eee » ‘Abdallah b. 


ntinople or Rome, would be conquered first. The Prophet 
d; “The city of Heraclius will be conquered first—that is, 
Constantinople.” Another tradition, through Ka‘b, states: “We 
conquer Amorium before Nicaea, and Nicaea before Constanti- 
nople, and Constantinople before Rome.”'% 
Predictions of the future capture of Constantinople continued 
Il into the early fourth/tenth century. One example occurs 
within the context of the martyrdom of the great mystic, al- 
Hallaj (d. 309/922). The flagellation to which al-Hallaj was con- 
demned was interrupted by two strange sentences that he alleg- 
e ly uttered. The first occurred at the four-hundredth blow: “At 
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this very moment, Constantinople is being captured.” At the six. 
hundredth blow, al-Hallaj told the prefect: “I have a Counse| 
that equals the capture of Constantinople.” To which the Prefect 
answered: “I was warned by the vizier that you would make the 
Euphrates flow with gold in order to interrupt the flagel 
lation.” 33 By this time, the desire to capture Constantinople had 
almost become a cliché, evoking the memory of the sieges anq 
the now distant hope of actual conquest. 

Initially, the Byzantine empire was widely expected to fall in 
the same manner as the Persian empire did. This is reflected in 
the following tradition, which must have circulated in the ear}. 
est period: “If Chosroes dies, no Chosroes will emerge after him; 
if Qaysar dies, no qaysar will emerge after him.”"* Later, after 
Muslim defeats and the failure of the repeated sieges of Con- 
stantinople, in particular, the Byzantines became the most chal- 
lenging enemy of the Islamic state. This is also reflected in a tra- 
dition that contrasts the fates of the Persian and Byzantine 
empires by stating that the Byzantines must not be compared 
with the Persians, who fell unconscious after a few blows. The 
Ram, by contrast, are described as a many-headed hydra: every 
time a head is cut off, another grows back. Thus, their demise 
will come only with the arrival of the day of judgment.'35 

Thus, by the third/ninth century, fath OQustantiniyya, the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, had become one of the signs of the last 
hour. By adopting an apocalyptic vision, the Muslims were giy- 
ing way to realism and pragmatism, after they attempted to con- 
quer the city several times and failed. But the adoption of 
pseudorevelations signifies more than the haphazard expression 
of simple intentions, hopes, and dreams.'36 At that point, Con-_ 
stantinople was the real challenge and the real prize. The capital 
of the Byzantines was not only a wealthy city and a center of 
trade; it was also the center of culture and of civilization. The 
period of Umayyad rule was the one that saw the greatest and 
most intense Byzantine influence on the nascent Islamic civiliza- 
tion. Once Byzantine influence started to recede, Constantinople 
could not be totally ignored, but its capture was postponed to a 
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sore future. Hence, the conquest of the Byzantine capital 
‘em m the domain of politics and propaganda to that of 


d co) 
ond ¢ eschatology. 
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- TWO: 


Confronting Byzantium 


ond/eighth century progressed, the geographical fron- 
of Arabic-Islamic civilization reached their farthest limits, 
Arabs gradually came to recognize that the expansion 
uslim state and the Muslim faith had halted. By the 
h century, the practice of making two or three ritualis- 
peditions a year against Byzantine territory had become so 
lished that officials soon laid down a schedule for these op- 
ns. Qudama b. Ja‘far (d. between 320 and 337/932 and 
es the precise dates of departure, duration, and other de- 
summer expeditions (sawa’if) and winter expeditions 
ati).1 Under the late Umayyads and the early Abbasids, the 
ary between the Arab and Byzantine empires was formed 
tural barriers—the great ranges of the Taurus and anti- 
Here, a line of fortresses, al-thugir, stretched from 
iyah, on the Upper Euphrates, to Tarsiis, near the Medi- 
ean coast, marking and guarding the frontier. This line of 
ses was divided into two groups: one in the northeast, 
r al-Jazira, and another in the southwest, thughir al- 
n. During the first year of the reign of Harin al-Rashid, 
170/786, Hariin created a new frontier district called al- 
‘awasim, constituting a second defensive line. This marked the 
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classical system of frontier organization.2 Almost yearly, , 
Arabs made incursions into Asia Minor; however, most of th 
activities were confined to holding the line of the Taurus, Q¢ 
sionally, they occupied towns in Anatolia, but such measy, 
were temporary, and they made no permanent conquests, ly, 
fare between Byzantium and the Muslim world at this time eg 
sisted largely of raids that were periodically halted for the q 
patch of envoys and the negotiation of truces to permit 
exchange of prisoners. Economically, this struggle resulted jp 
diminution in agricultural, commercial, and industrial actiy; 
Radical demographic change took place as a result of the m, 
sive displacement of population. The chronicles paint a picty 
of devastation and of the abandonment of more exposed sett 
ments in favor of less accessible sites. Life in areas that were r¢ 
ularly plundered meant yearly raids, constant insecurity, and fj 
quent flights. This ongoing struggle was an integral part of bo 
Muslim and Byzantine policy. The elucidation of a compl 
frontier, where fortified lines alternated with no man’s land, ca 
ried with it the admission that, aside from habitual razzias ay 
the inevitable Byzantine response, both sides had resigned ther 
selves to the existence of an adversary who was there to stay, 


BYZANTINE IMPERIAL AUTHORITY: 
RANK, TITULATURE, AND POWER 


The rivalry that pitted the two powers against each other k 
several Muslim historians to synchronize the reigns of successi 
Byzantine emperors with those of contemporaneous Muslim ¢ 
liphs to provide sequential or chronological lists of the Byza 
tine rulers. Al-Ya‘qubi records the names of the Roman an 
Byzantine rulers. Al-Tabari includes the names of the Byzantit 
emperors from the beginning of the Christian era to the time: 
the Prophet and mentions the duration of their reigns, whi 
Hamzah al-Isfahani (d. after 350/961) lists the names of th 
kings of al-Ram and the duration of their rule—without diffe 
entiating between Macedonia, Rome, and Byzantium.’ The mo: 
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ord is given by al-Mas‘adi, who divided the history 
o three main phases: the period of the bunafa’, the 
emperors who made Rome their capital (ending 
n’s reign, in A.D. 305); the period of Constantino- 
Roman emperors (commencing with the reign of 
ne the Great in A.D. 324 and ending with the death of 
nA.D. 641); and the period of the Byzantine emperors 
se of Islam.’ By providing such lists of Byzantine rul- 
urces were acknowledging their appreciation of the 
tural, and administrative importance of Byzantium. 
compilations must also be considered within the con- 
ascent culture’s sense of belonging to a long line of 
ulers on earth. Indeed, early Umayyad caliphs tried 
hemselves into a universal history of world empire. 
d II (101-105/720-724) was creating an imaginary 
r+ himself, one that includes the earth’s principal rul- 


the son of Kisra, and my father is Marwan; 
‘is my grandfather, and my grandfather is the Khaqan.° 


ily of kings was also mentioned in the context of the 
biyya controversy, which was responsible for engen- 
new interest in pre-Islamic nations and cultures through 
arative cultural debates. This literary controversy, 
ch centered on the Arabs and the Persians, represented an at- 


society. The classification of nations thus became a most 
ent subject, and the position of the Byzantines was, at 
integral part of the discussion. In passages attempting 
ssify particular nations by their characteristics, Yahya al- 
i writes that there are five kings in the world. The king of 
re is the king of China; the king of cattle is the king of the 
the king of money is the king of the Arabs; the king of el- 
s is the king of India; and the king of elixir is the king 
yzantines.’ Al-Mas‘tidi provides the following classi- 
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The kings of China, of the Turks, of India . . . and the rest of the 
kings of the world have conceded that the king of Babylon rank 
first among the kings of the earth. His standing among them jg 
similar to the standing of the moon in relation to the stars because 
his domain is the loftiest, and he is the wealthiest, the most tem. 
perate in character, the best in management. . . . He is followed by 
the king of India, who is the king of wisdom and elephants... , He 
is followed in rank by the king of China. . . , who is followed by 
the king of Rim, who is called the king of men, malik al-rijal, be- 
cause there is not on earth people more perfect in physiognomy or 
more handsome in visage.® 


The classification in Tabaqat al-umam of Sa‘id al-Andalusj js 
similar: the king of the Byzantines is called the king of men be. 
cause his subjects are the most handsome of all.? In all these 
classifications, the Byzantine emperors are characterized on the 
basis of the beauty of their population and their personal knowl. 
edge of elixir: as great alchemists, they were believed to be capa- 
ble of transforming copper into silver and gold. Thus, their cha- 
risma was associated with magical attributes, and_ they 
possessed a special kind of esoteric knowledge that provided the 
basis for their empire’s wealth. 

Several titles and terms are used in the Arabic-Islamic sources 
to refer to Byzantine emperors. The most common term is malik 
(king), which in the Qur’an and hadith has a negative connota- 
tion suggesting mere worldly authority. The Qur’an speaks of a 
“king who confiscates every good ship” and quotes the queen of 
Sheba as remarking: “When kings enter a city, they pillage it and 
make its nobles destitute. Thus do kings.”!° In the early Islamic 
centuries, mulk (kingship) was used as a term of condemnation 
to emphasize the difference between the manmade, impious, and 
arbitrary rule of worldly sovereigns and the divine and just rule 
of caliphs. So while the era of the Orthodox caliphs was referred 
to as khilafa (caliphate), symbolizing piety and justice, the reign 
of the Umayyads came to be dismissed as mulk (the rule of 
usurpers and oppressors).!! The paradigm of the king in Muslim 
tradition is the Byzantine emperor (qaysar, caesar) and the 
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Be. id shah (kisra). Jurists and traditionists regarded monar- 
: behavior as foreign to Islam, and the early Umayyads 
ccused by Muslims of following the practice (sunna) of 
am since their dynastic principle was seen as akin to 
arism (qaysariyya).’ In the early third/ninth century, al- 
xplicitly states that the imamate became a Chosrean (Per- 


he 


ae the expense of their si ah either by introducing dy- 


nay be inferred from the discussion above, the title of 
(Caesar) was frequently used to refer to the ruler of By- 
. Sometimes it appeared without the definite article and 
ed as a proper name. The term does not occur in the 
but is found in the Sira of the Prophet, in hadith collec- 
n Qur’anic commentaries, and in works of history, geog- 
, and adab. In Kitab al-bad’ wa al-tarikh, it is said that 
; called the kings of Rim qaydsira wa haraqil (Caesars or 
uses). Ibn Khurradadhbeh states that the Byzantine king 
called basileus (basili).'4 

epithet al-taghiya, which is found in the Qur’an and im- 
solence, presumptuous pride, and a disregard for God’s 
as frequently used by Muslim writers to describe Byzan- 
emperors. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik purportedly wrote a 
age to the Byzantine emperor addressed in the following 
way: “From Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, prince of the faithful, to 
al-faghiyya, king of the Riim.”!® A Muslim prisoner in the 
B 2 ntine empire refers to the emperor as faghiya and describes 
m as being “the greatest enemy of Islam and of the Mus- 
"17 Similarly, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974), serving un- 
e Fatimids, calls the Byzantine emperor taghiyat al-Rim 
tyrant of the Ram) and also taghiyat al-Qustantiniyya (the 
tyrant of Constantinople).'* In particularly hostile contexts, the 
he ntine emperor was addressed as kalb al-Riim (the dog of 
the Byzantines), '9 However, other common epithets that occur 
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in the Arabic texts are neutral, with no derogatory conno. 
tations. Such are the references to sabib al-Riim (the leader of 
the Ram) and ‘azim al-Riim (the most exalted AMON the 
Byzantines). 

It is evident, then, that the Arab authors chose from a wide 
variety of titles and appellations to designate the emperors of 
Byzantium. While some terms, such as kalb al-Riim, are Plainly 
intended to belittle and insult, others, such as malik and taghiyg, 
represent attempts to strike at the very legitimacy of the emper. 
ors’ rule. Nevertheless, in one and the same text, one may find 
both negative and neutral references to the Byzantine emperors, 
such as faghiyat al-Riim and sabib al-Riim, existing side by 
side.2° 

The texts are also able to provide us with some information 
on the Arabs’ understanding of the Byzantine theory and prac. 
tice of imperial power, as well as their assessment of the emper- 
ors’ effectiveness in exercising political authority. Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh fully realizes the importance of the political position 
and actual power of the Byzantine emperors when he states that 
“the Byzantine emperor possesses the greatest authority and [is 
accorded] the highest esteem. The emperor has full authority 
over warfare and taxation and he retains the power of the 
sword.” As for dynastic succession, Ibn Khurradadhbeh notes 
that kingship in Byzantium is not hereditary: “There are no 
codes that regulate imperial succession; it is open to anyone, in- 
cluding women. Only strength counts.”?! Marwazi claims that 
Byzantine rulers who fail to achieve their ends are deposed and 
others elected in their place: 


When the king has fought an enemy and comes back in triumph 
and victory, his rank and position in the kingdom grow. If, how- 
ever, he has been defeated and proven to be too weak, he is dis- 
missed from kingship and has no share in it, and someone else is 
appointed in his stead.” 


The failure of the Byzantine emperors to establish a system of fa- 
milial succession to the throne significantly limited their impe- 
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r, Our texts reflect this lack of juridical clarity, which, 
artly explains the legitimacy of military success and 
y of usurpation.” 

wer of the emperor was constricted in another way. Al- 
urch and state in the Byzantine empire were together 
the person of the emperor, the Arab authors were 
. of the separate authorities of the emperor and the patri- 
[|-Tanbih, al-Mas‘idi lists their respective responsi- 


triarch is the sovereign king of religion, and as the emperor 
e power of the sword, the patriarch has authority over the 
Constantinople. The master of the See is the partner of the 
eror. No other man is equal to the emperor, and before no 
man does he bow. The emperor is the holder of the throne of 
questions of war expenditures, tax collection, and the pay- 
f soldiers are his responsibility. By contrast, the revenues of 
us foundations for the upkeep of churches, monasteries, 
s, and monks are the responsibility of the patriarch.”4 


s‘adi thus clearly delineates the separate spheres and du- 
emperor and patriarch. Similarly, Marwazi states that 
all of the Rim is a man called patriarch, who is the lord of 
n. The king exalts him, humiliates himself before him, and 
‘Not oppose him in any of his concerns.”?5 


THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS AND 
F HARUN AL-RASHID 


The last decades of the second/eighth century and the early 
ninth century witnessed the development of direct diplo- 
tic links between the Byzantine and Abbasid courts. The apo- 
of the early Abbasid caliphate, particularly the reign of 


many-faceted relationship unfold between the two states. Dur- 
ing his reign, the war against Byzantium became a primary con- 
cern of the Abbasid state. Hariin al-Rashid’s personal involve- 


rt 
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ment in these wars before and after he became caliph resonates 
in these lines of verse: 


The thughir are blocked by Haran, and through him 
the ropes of the Muslim state are firmly plaited 

His banner is forever tied with victory; 

he has an army before which armies scatter. 

All of the kings of the Ram give him jizya 
unwillingly, perforce, out of hand in humiliation.” 


Laudatory descriptions of this renowned Abbasid ruler empha. 
size his piety, for he is said to have spent alternating years of his 
reign leading the pilgrimage to Mecca and the assault againgt 
Byzantium. These carefully controlled campaigns against 
Byzantine territory were not merely strategic but highly sym. 
bolic because the enterprise of conquest there boasted a roman- 
tic historical pedigree stretching back to the era of the prophet 
Muhammad and of the Rashidin caliphs.?7 

Caliph Harin al-Rashid maintained relations with Empress 
Irene and Emperors Constantine VI and Nicephorus I. The de- 
piction of these three Byzantine rulers in the Arabic-Islamic texts 
reveals that specific historical relationships inform the material 
and perspectives extant in these sources. Thus, the Arab Muslim 
reports on the three rulers were not constructed in isolation 
from historical reality but were instead the product of dialogue, 
representing a response to the fluctuating relationship between 
empire and caliphate. 

The Arab Muslim authors, and especially al-Mas‘idi, men- 
tion Irene (A.D. 797-802) in their lists of Byzantine emperors but 
fail to exhibit any particular surprise, interest, or disquiet at the 
idea of a female emperor. They merely state that there were no 
males in Irene’s family who were fit to rule and that she acquired 
her position as emperor because she was the mother of the heir 
to the throne. That women could be accorded supreme powers, 
commemorated as rulers, acclaimed in public ceremonies, and 
held responsible for official documents and imperial policy was 
not an ordinary phenomenon, and the fact that the Arab Mus- 
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Jim authors chose not to question it or elaborate on it is peculiar 
significant in light of Arabic-Islamic tradition. The idea of a 
an caliph was unthinkable, as is indicated by the fact that 
Arabic language there is no feminine form for the words 
or imam. While there is a feminine form for the word 
1amely, malika), like its masculine counterpart, it refers to 
ation by force and excludes the spiritual dimension of au- 
28 More important, perhaps, as a reflection of the Islamic 
jon on the question is the well-known hadith in the Sahih of 
hari that states that “those who entrust their affairs to a 
an will never know prosperity.””° 

e basic material on Empress Irene in the Arabic-Islamic 
es is well informed. Al-Tabari states that the “sovereign [in 
ine form] of the Byzantines was Augusta, wife of Leon, 
ause her son was a minor at the death of his father.”3° This 
use of the masculine form for sahib calls to mind the fact that 
when Irene took power, she did so as an honorary man, using 
le titles to denote her status and projecting herself into male 
and male definition of imperial majesty.2! The sources tell 
battles in which Irene initially confronted Harin, son of 
ph al-Mahdi (158-169/775-785), and the subsequent peace 
reaty by which she promised to pay a rich tribute to the 
Abbasid state for three consecutive years. Irene continued send- 
gifts to the caliph until her son came of age and began to 
wreak havoc. Constantine reportedly violated the agreement 
wi th Caliph Harin al-Rashid and his injustice, tyranny, and vice 
became obvious to his subjects. Fearing the caliph’s attack, Irene 
“ordered that Constantine’s eyes be exposed to a heated mirror, 
and in this way, he was blinded.2? The blinding of Constantine 
VI was thus explained by the Arab authors in terms of Arab- 
Byzantine relations. Irene’s act was not seen as indicative of her 
own political ambitions; rather, it was the act of an able 
“Stateswoman who placed the interest of the empire above every- 
hing else, even her own son. The rule of Constantine VI was 
portrayed as detrimental to the empire as his rash behavior was 
putting the Byzantine territories in danger of serious attack by 


Re 
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their powerful neighbor. The Arab authors do not condemn the 
cruel act of blinding. In fact, they seem to condone it, in view of 
Constantine’s tyrannical rule and, more to the point, his Aggres. 
sive policy against the Arabs. This contrasts with the Byzantine 
reaction to the blinding. Whatever the degree of Constantine's 
unpopularity, the deed was generally abhorred. Irene’s cruel ac, 
shocked even her partisans and clouded her memory in spite of 
her leading role in restoring icon veneration at the Seventh Ecy. 
menical Council in a.p. 787.33 

During his brief tenure, Constantine VI pursued an aggressive 
eastern policy that led Haran al-Rashid to send him a letter from 
the Mesopotamian frontier town of al-Raqqa in 180-1/796. The 
letter, drafted by the secretary at the chancellery, Muhammad b, 
al-Layth, is essentially composed of two parts: a diplomatic doc. 
ument and an apologetic treatise, which addresses questions of 
war and peace. The Abbasid caliph invited Emperor Constan- 
tine to chose between conversion to Islam or the payment of the 
jizya. Significantly, he reminded the emperor of all the advan- 
tages incurred by various categories of the Byzantine population 
as a result of the earlier treaty between Empress Irene and Ca- 
liph al-Mahdi, and the disruption of frontier life as a result of 
the resumption of fighting: 


You well know that, through fidya, God accorded to each of your 
categories and each of your classes considerable good and great 
advantages in several areas. Among these I mention: The fact that 
your army leaders and commanders . . . were freed to face your 
other enemies . . . living in tranquility, security, and ease with their 
wives, children, and families, .. . whereas today they are awaiting 
armies from every pass, fearing death at any moment. ... The fact 
that your laborers and artisans were quick to rework their land 
and repair whatever they disposed of . .. ; they spread out in order 
to rebuild and to innovate in agricultural methods; they aban- 
doned the summits of the mountains and the beds of marshes and 
went, in the midst of their dwellings, . . . digging canals, planting 
trees, and causing springs to burst forth, in such a way that they 
prospered. Their situation flourished, and their mountains became 
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., whereas today they are prevented from cultivating their 
_, Diverted by other activities like the repair of the imple- 
of war, the protection of their families in the fortresses, . . . 
ey have abandoned the wheat ae the fertile lands, and the 

canals for the arid mountains. . . . The fact that the holders 
capital and the merchants of aatile were reaching our lands and 
s...in order to expand further their commerce and sell 
Prchandise. . .. Prosperity was general and profit was easy 


d the women at their spinning wheels. . . . The fact that those 
reside in the extremities of your empire .. . having tasted 


st the prospect of seeing their wives captive, their children 
acred, their flocks and herds destroyed, their trees and pro- 
ruined and their homes abandoned, their men taken captive, 
exile far away from home.** 


arin al-Rashid contrasts the great disruption caused by 


5 the emperor that he might again purchase peace and return 
ich halcyon days. As a result of the earlier truce, the 
ntines had been able to devote their energy to agriculture, 
, and family life; exchanging all of these advantages for a 
of war would result in continuous expectations of raids, 
acres, captivity, and the displacement of populations. Natu- 
the caliph was upholding a peace that was advantageous to 
liphate. But perhaps the greatest significance of this epistle 
s that it reflects the only gradually acquired sense of confidence 
of a caliphate at its apogee, as, toward the end, it assures the em- 
peror that he need feel no shame or disgrace in agreeing to pay 
the jizya to a member of the Prophet’s family—namely, the 
Abbasid caliph. 
‘he portrayals of Irene and Constantine VI are revealing of a 
ticular period in which the political and military relations be- 
en the Byzantine and Muslim states affected the respective 
ges of these Byzantine rulers. Traditional historiography is 
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hostile to queens with full powers, as witnessed by the negatiy, 
traditions concerning the pre-Islamic queens, Balqis and Zeno 
bia, and, in a later period, the queens of Georgia.35 Thus, the un 
critical tone that transpires in the Arabic-Islamic sources with 
respect to Irene may largely be attributed to her defensive an¢ 
pacific attitude toward the Arabs. By contrast, Constantine’s ag. 
gressive policy is decried by the sources to such an extent thay 
his blinding by his own mother is mentioned but given no 
further elaboration. The attitude toward Nicephorus I is more 
ambivalent. 

Nicephorus I succeeded Empress Irene following a palace te. 
volt in A.D. 802. The Muslims now acquired a far more danger. 
ous adversary than his predecessor had ever been. The way he jg 
portrayed in the Arab sources reflects the tense relations that ep- 
sued between the new emperor and Caliph Hari al-Rashid, Ip 
the list of the Byzantine emperors that al-Mas‘tdi provides in ql. 
Tanbih, Nicephorus is listed as the thirty-eighth Byzantine em- 
peror and as having ruled for seven years and three months dur- 
ing the reigns of Hariin al-Rashid (r. 170/786-193/809) and 
al-Amin (r. 193/809-198/813). Al-Mas‘iidi also provides infor- 
mation on Nicephorus’s position before he became emperor, 
correctly stating that Nicephorus was in charge of tax collec- 
tion. Nicephorus had actually spent his entire career in the 
financial administration, becoming a logothete of the treasury, 
His experience meant that he was well prepared to assess and di- 
rect the financial and economic affairs of the empire once he as- 
sumed control. He reorganized the administration, adopting 
new financial measures that his Byzantine contemporary, Theo- 
phanes, criticized as terribly oppressive. Indeed, Theophanes 
provides a list of Nicephorus’s tax exactions explaining that he 
had made “a succinct and brief record of these actions—and 
they are but a small part—in order to indicate this man’s inven- 
tiveness in all manner of greed.”3* However, modern historians 
of Byzantium do not view Nicephorus’s financial measures as 
having been oppressive. Al-Mas‘idi and other Arab Muslim au- 
thors fail to mention the issue at all, although the Arab geogra- 
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Ibn Hawaal, says that the financial exactions of a later em- 
‘Nicephorus Phocas, was the main source of the 
D aints of the populace.” 

e Arab Muslim historians assigned Arab origins to 
Nicephorus I. Al-Mas‘tdi states that he is a Ghassanid of the 
afna.3® He is described as a descendant of Jabala b. al- 
, the last Arabian Ghassanid king, who played a role in 
ters between the Arabs and the Byzantines during the 
uslim conquests. The Ghassanids were the most power- 
the foederati that Byzantium employed, and their last 
Jabala b. al-Ayham, converted to Islam during the reign of 
sror Heraclius. Unsettled, however, by the principle of 
ity that Islam brought with it, he fled to the Byzantine terri- 
where he once again professed Christianity.2? 

Another tradition assigns Nicephorus to another Christian 
hat of the Iyad, which had emigrated to bilad al-sham 
Mesopotamia during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al- 
ab.4° Some of the Iyad subsequently became Christianized 
d, in 17/638, joined the Byzantine army that was then cam- 
ning to regain Syria. The legend that asserted Nicephorus’s 
rab origins also gave credence to the idea that the Byzantine 
ror knew Arabic. Reportedly, he valued the Arabic poetry 
a al-‘Atahiya, known to Nicephorus through one of his 
ssadors who had memorized some of his verses. Abii al- 
ihiya, alternatively favored and marginalized by Caliph 
arin al-Rashid, devoted himself, at one point, to ascetic po- 
etry (zubdiyyat), describing the fleeting vanity of the material 
‘world and calling on men to renounce it and repent in the time 
temaining to them.‘! A connection may be made between the 
sentiments expressed in these verses and Nicephorus’s own as- 
cetic tendencies: it seems that Nicephorus took George of 
Amastis as his spiritual advisor, and some sources close to the 
emperor report that “in private, besides fasting and praying, 
Nicephorus wore shabby clothing and slept on the floor.”# 
Most references to Nicephorus (Nagqfir, in Arabic) in the 
Arabic-Islamic sources occur in the context of his correspon- 
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dence with Caliph Harin al-Rashid. One of the first decision 
that Nicephorus made after taking the throne was to discon 
tinue the payments of the tribute authorized by Empress Irene 
In fact, al-Mas‘idi states that Nicephorus used Irene’s Paymen 
of tribute to the Muslim caliph as a pretext to conspire agains 
her and remove her from power.# 

Al-Tabari cites a letter that the emperor sent to the Caliph jy 
the year 187/802 in which he denounces the truce signed by hj 
predecessor, Irene: 


The queen who reigned before me gave you the position of the 
tower and placed herself in the position of a simple pawn. She 
paid the tribute that was once imposed upon you. . . . This [cir- 
cumstance] was the consequence of the frailty and foolishness of 
women. When you receive my letter, send back the money that 
you have received from her, and ransom yourself by paying the 
sums that are incumbent on you. Otherwise, the sword will decide 
between us. 


Harun al-Rashid furiously wrote back: “From Hariin, Com: 
mander of the Faithful, to Nicephorus, the Dog of the Ram 
[kalb al-Rim)]: I have read your letter, O son of an infidel 
woman. You shall not hear my reply but shall see it with your 
own eyes.”** Hariin gave the Byzantine emperor the epithet 
“dog,” which is considered an unclean animal and a base crea- 
ture.45 Hariin marched immediately against Nicephorus, and in 
Kitab al-aghani, Harin is said to have arrived at the road lead- 
ing directly to Constantinople, which he found obstructed by 
trees that Nicephorus had felled and kindled in the road. 
Nonetheless, the emperor, being preoccupied with the revolt of 
Bardanes, offered to pay tribute in return for peace. But while 
on the road back to Raqqa, Harin al-Rashid received news that 
the Byzantine emperor had broken his promise. Verses of Arabic 
poetry have survived denouncing Nicephorus’s perfidy in break- 
ing the truce: 


Nicephorus has violated the truce that you granted him, 
but the wheel of fortune will turn against him. 
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horus, if you betray once the Imam is away, 
use of your ignorance and blindness. 


a, 


0/805-806, and the city’s conquest had a profound and in- 
spiring influence on Arab Muslim authors and poets.” 
The texts relate that Nicephorus sent to Hariin al-Rashid the 


e paid four dinars for himself and two dinars for his son. 
he term jizya refers to the capitation tax required of non- 
slims living under Muslim protection, the Arab Muslim au- 
s use the term here to signify the humiliation of both empire 
emperor and stress the Byzantines’ inferior status as indi- 
| by their dependence on Muslim protection. The inhabi- 
of the Byzantine empire are hence made out to be living in 
me condition of subjugation as the Christian population of 
Muslim empire. 

The negative references to Nicephorus I found in the Arabic 
nic sources contrast his aggressive policy with the peaceful 
ons that had obtained during the rule of Empress Irene. 
exts denigrate his status by calling him kalb al-Ram, accuse 
im of treachery, and promise him ultimate defeat. Nevertheless, 
al-Mas‘iidi portrays him as the initiator of major reforms 
and new institutions in the Byzantine Empire. For example, the 
historian states that Nicephorus I was the first to name his own 
as his heir to the throne, observing: “This had never been 
- case among previous Byzantine emperors.” Emperor Nice- 
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phorus was also, according to al-Mas‘idi, the first emperor to 
have grown a beard. He describes Nicephorus as refusing to 
shave, saying that such an act was “an attempt to change the 
creation of the Creator.”5° Al-Mas‘iidi was mistaken on both ac. 
counts. Earlier Byzantine emperors had appointed a son as 
coemperor and heir, and a survey of existing portraits of empe,. 
ors taken from coins, statues, and mosaics indicates that as early 
as the reign of Phocas (r. A.D. 602-610) “we find an emperoy 
with a really distinctive beard, a custom that remained until the 
end,”5! 

Another innovation attributed to Nicephorus is the new title 
he assumed, which appeared at the beginning of his decrees and 
letters. Instead of a previous title King of the Christians, 
Nicephorus is supposed to have changed it to King of the Rim, 
maintaining that the former was untrue: “This is a lie; 1 am not 
the king of the Christians, I am the king of the Ram, and kings 
do not lie.”5* One immediate explanation for this change in 
titulature may be drawn from developments in the West; 
namely, the coronation of Charles the Great as emperor by Pope 
Leo III on 25 December 800. The construction of a parallel 
Christian empire in the West entailed a great loss of prestige for 
Byzantium. Although Empress Irene and Emperor Nicephorus 
did not recognize the new emperor, Michael I Rangabe did ac- 
knowledge him in a.p. 812. An actual change in Byzantine 
titulature seems to have taken place after this date, as the desig- 
nation of Basileus (emperor) was gradually superseded by the ti- 
tle Basileus Romaion (emperor of the Romans).*4 

It is difficult to assess to what degree, if any, al-Mas‘idi and 
the other Arab authors were aware of these developments and_ 
their theoretical implications for the Byzantine Empire. Al 
Mas‘iidi was well acquainted with Christian sources in his own 
eastern environment. Furthermore, Frankish sources mention 
exchanges of embassies between Charlemagne and Harin al- 
Rashid. Thus, the reference to the change in the emperor’s title 
found in al-Mas‘iidi might credibly be the result of information 
drawn from some Christian source. However, his interpretation 
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lave very little to do with developments in the Byzantine 
or the West and might instead be the consequence of par- 
ar events involving Baghdad’s Christian communities in his 
fat times. An incident that was not contemporaneous with 
phorus I but that did occur in the time of al-Mas‘idi may 
clue for this assertion. According to Bar Hebraeus, the 


them to demand that a metropolitan be established in 
asid capital. The Catholicos of the Nestorians, Abraham 
.D. 905-936), successfully maneuvered to prevent the 


{uslims.” The vizier, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, imposed a fine on the 
ite patriarch and made him sign, in a.p. 913, an undertak- 
hat forbade the Melkite community fron having a 
licos in Baghdad.55 These polemics, which reflected the 
ivisions among the eastern Christians, and the clear state- 
by the Nestorians that the Byzantine emperor was not 
theit r king inight have led al-Mas‘idi to formulate the emperor’s 
more restricted authority. 

ephorus is also said to have prevented his subjects from 
ing the Arabs “saracenos,” which means the slaves of Sarah. 
horus said that this, too, was a lie.5* The term was one of 
y used by classical and ecclesiastical authors to refer to 
in time, it became the most common. Ecclesiastical histo- 
tymologized the term along pejorative lines, with Sozo- 
men, for instance, suggesting that the Arabs had begun to refer 
tot hemselves by a name that emphasized their relationship to 
ahi in order to avoid the opprobrium attached to their descent 
from the concubine slave Hagar.’’ There is no record, however, 
that the Arabs ever used it to refer to themselves. 
Despite the insulting letters he exchanged with the celebrated 
farun al-Rashid and the wars that they fought, Nicephorus’s 
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characterization, in at least one major source, is SUrPrising} 

flattering. His depiction in al-Mas‘idi as God-fearing and hon. 
est is unexpected. Moreover, al-Mas‘iidi associates Nicephorug| 
with change and with the initiation of a number of practices 
Quite possibly, however, these references are better relegated to 
the “knowledge of the Firsts [al-awa’il],” a branch of Muslim 
literature, than to the historical record. Reports on awa’il, many 
of which might be called myths of origin, sought to answer the 
question, “Who was first?” The question was asked in connee. 
tion with a large number of subjects and often answered jn 4 
fanciful manner.** The perception of Nicephorus I, is, thus, com. 
plicated by the intersection of a literary genre and results in q 
composite image and an inconclusive portrayal of this third/ 
ninth century Byzantine emperor. 


BYZANTINE KNOWLEDGE: 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


From the Muslim point of view, there was a major qualitative 
difference between wars against the Byzantine Christians and 
wars on Islam’s other frontiers. Among the peoples of the 
steppes and the jungles and even in the midst of the great civili- 
zations of China and India—of which they had limited knowl- 
edge or understanding—Muslims saw no recognizable alterna- 
tives to Islam.°? By contrast, the struggle against Byzantium was 
an unceasing campaign against a rival religious and political sys- 
tem that challenged the very foundations of Islam’s universal 
mission and competed with it in terms that were both familiar 
and intelligible. — 
As stated earlier, the first half of the third/ninth century wasa 
period of regular warfare between the Byzantine and Abbasid 
empires. In A.D. 829, two years after Byzantium lost Crete, the 
reign of Emperor Theophilus (r. A.D. 829-842) began, only to be 
spent in hostilities with Caliph al-Ma’min (r. 198-218/813- 
833) and his successor, Caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-227/833- 
842). Arabic poetry reflects this sustained war effort. The third/ 
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century poets al-Buhturi and Abi Tammam composed 
es in praise of the caliphs, emirs, and generals who led forces 
t the Byzantines. Both poets composed, for instance, 

acclaiming Abi Sa‘id, who undertook repeated incur- 
to Byzantine territory. Aba Tammam describes the victo- 
march of Abi Sa‘id into the Byzantine provinces, the bat- 
nd the Byzantine prisoners who were taken captives. 
1g to military developments in connection with the battle 
river ‘Aqarqas, he addresses Abii Sa‘id: 


e river ‘Aqarqas you upheld until the end, 

der to go to battle, a rapid rigorous march. 

ion had called you and Islam had requested your help 

st danger, like one who is drowning. 

day of Bakr ibn Wa’il at Qidat is well inferior 

0 the day of the impious Khurramite; 

On that day only locks of hair were cut, 

on this day the throats of the Byzantines were cut off. 

B\ 

1 A.D. 837, Theophilus reopened an offensive that was ex- 
ely successful. He captured and burned the fortress of 
tra, making a great impression on Caliph al-Mu‘tasim who 
ched a counterattack penetrating, at the head of a large 
, deep into Asia Minor. He captured Amorium, the birth- 
> of the ruling dynasty, “the eye and foundation of Chris- 
ty,” in the exaggerated words of al-Tabari.* Arab poets cel- 
ted this event—most notably Abi Tammam, in his famous 
composed for this occasion. 

Between A.D. 809 and 842, the Arabs achieved no long-term 


Strategic results, although they did score some notable successes. 
They were becoming weaker, and this would allow the 
Byzantines to strengthen their own position later in the century. 
er A.D. 842, Islamic imperial ambitions evaporated; all that 
Temained was a defensive policy aimed at keeping the Byzantine 
border weak and porous and protecting the Euphrates-Mediter- 
fanean commercial route.*4 With the Byzantine victory of 
A.D, 863, the Byzantines would once again be on the offensive. 
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Al-Buhturi. praises Caliph al-Mu‘tazz (r. 252-25 5/866-869) in 
connection with the continued war effort against the Byzanting, 
during this period: 


May you live for us, for a long time, Mu‘tazz, our imam, 

from whom we expect favors. 

His steadiness banishes all weakness, 

and his zeal watches over the religion of God. 

He has sent his army into the territory of the infidels 

or toward the frontier to block it. 

The leader of the Rim [‘adhim al-Riim] has collided with your re- 
solve, 

and his troops were dispersed.” 


The Byzantine empire had become the major political, milj. 
tary, and cultural rival to the now well-established Islamic state, 
Knowledge of Byzantium was imperative for the survival and 
prestige of the Islamic empire. The cultural dimension is stressed 
in al-Tanbib, where al-Mas‘idi explains that he confined his 
treatment of non-Muslim peoples to the kingdoms of the Per- 
sians, the ancient Greeks, and the Ram on cultural grounds; 
“The two kingdoms of ancient Greece and the Ram came next 
to Persia in greatness and glory; moreover, they were gifted in 
the various branches of philosophy and the sciences and were 
admirable craftsmen.” In addition, unlike ancient Greece and 
Persia, the empire of the Rim still possessed firmly established 
institutions and a highly organized administration. 

During the third/ninth and early fourth/tenth centuries, the 
Abbasid empire exhibited a cultural dynamism as it sought to 
appropriate the legacy of the ancient world. Contacts made be- 
tween four well-known Byzantine intellectuals and the Abbasid 
caliphate are representative of this phenomenon. Between A.D, 
829 and 907, John the Grammarian, St. Constantine/Cyril, 
Photios, and Leo Choirosphaktes traveled to the Abbasid coutt. 
The fact that these four distinguished Byzantines, renowned for 
their secular knowledge, were sent on embassies to the caliphate 
suggests that philosophical discussion was on the agenda. More- 
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. this effort may also reflect the imperial government’s con- 

“to i o convince the critical minds of the Abbasid court that 

wisdom of the Greeks was still, contrary to rumors, alive 
| in Christian lands.”* 

was in this turbulent century, when Arab-Byzantine warfare 

er jenced many vicissitudes, that the Muslims sponsored the 

stem: tic translation of ancient Greek texts principally ob- 


from Byzantium. By contrast, the Byzantines had, in the 


Pe, into Arabic. John Haldon has emphasized that 
, after the late A.D. 620s and early 630s, and up until the 


sarance of secular literary forms within the Empire.”® 

e Greco-Arabic translation movement is a complex social 
iomenon, and “no single circumstance, set of events, or per- 
lity can be singled out as its cause.” What seems clear is that 
nslation movement was very much connected to the foun- 
of the Abbasid capital, Baghdad, and the special needs of 
ociety inhabiting it. Although the contributions of Caliph 
-Ma’min, who supported the translation of Greek works, are 
: most famous, going well beyond the efforts of his predeces- 
the patronage of translators by physicians, scholars, and 
tiers had begun as early as the late second/eighth century. m 
On e consequence of the movement was the importance given to 
delineating the differences between Byzantine civilization and 
arning of the ancient Greeks. It was the literati of the sec- 
d/eighth and third/ninth centuries, men like Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
al-Jahiz, who first brought into sharp focus the question of 
what exactly had the ancient nations contributed to the corpus 
of contemporary knowledge. Once the subject was broached, a 
heated discussion arose over the actual contribution of the 
Byzantines to the scientific knowledge that the Muslims were in- 
tent on acquiring from them. 

on al-Radd ‘ala al-nasara, al-Jahiz insisted that science and 
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wisdom belonged to the ancient Greeks, a nation that had dig. 
appeared leaving only the vestiges of their reason (athg, 
‘uqitlibim). These ancient Greeks, he observes, had a different 
religion and a different literature than the Byzantines: 


The Rim are not ‘ulama: they are artisans [sunna‘] who took to 
writing because of their geographical proximity to the land of the 
ancient Greeks. The Rim subsequently attributed to themselves 
some of the books of the ancient Greeks. Since the Ri#m could not 
change the names of the most famous Greek authors, they ended 
by claiming that the Y#ndn are actually a tribe of the Ram... , 
Kitab al-Mantiq and Kitab al-Kawn wa al-Fasad were written by 
Aristotle, who was neither Byzantine [Ram] nor Christian; the Al- 
magest was written by Ptolemy, and he was neither Byzantine nor 
Christian; the Elements was written by Euclid, and he was neither 
Byzantine nor Christian; medical books were written by Galen, 
who [also] was neither Byzantine nor Christian; and similarly 
with the books by Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, and many oth- 
ers who were neither Byzantine nor Christian. . . . In reality, the 
Christians and the Rim have neither science, nor expository liter- 
ature, nor vision, and their names should be erased from the regis- 
ters of the philosophers and the sages.’! 


This philhellenic and anti-Byzantine attitude has been explained 
most recently as stemming from contemporaneous events: the 
state of total warfare that al-Ma’min had initiated against the 
Byzantines. Dimitri Gutas suggests that the Byzantines were 
portrayed as deserving Muslim attack not only because they 
were infidels but because they were also culturally benighted 
and inferior, both to Muslims and to their own ancestors, the 
Greeks. This interpretation suggests that the Muslims saw them-_ 
selves as superior due to their adherence to Islam and their ap- 
preciation of ancient Greek science and wisdom, which they 
were translating into Arabic.” 

The anti-Byzantine rhetoric among Muslim intellectuals con- 
tinued in the following century, and its expression in the work of 
al-Mas‘iidi is highly representative. The great cultural historian 
of the fourth/tenth century says that the Ram were neighbors to 
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ered them, sarees their territory and assiviilaring their 
le. He likens their history to that of the Nabateans and the 


did not subsequently maintain separate genealogies. In his 
s. the Rim, who replaced the Greeks, were but pale imita- 
oting their different ethnic origin, he deems their lan- 
to be poorer and less pure.”? Al-Tawhidi, similarly, distin- 
between the ancient Greeks and the Byzantines. He 


ries of deduction, research, and discovery.” Quoting Ibn al- 
affa‘, he goes further to say that the Rim are skilled only in 


e logicians and philosophers of the fourth/tenth century. 
ogicians were proud of their knowledge of antiquity and 
deep admiration for classical philosophy. They were con- 
inced of the superiority of Greek wisdom and the Greek lan- 
ge, a conviction that is echoed in the works of the philoso- 
pher, Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 313/925), who 
“We also found it a generally valid proposition that no 


Romans had, in Rome anid other towns, eminent sages and 
learned men well versed in the different branches of philosophy. 
He finds fault with the common assertion that the celebrated 
philosophers were Rim, noting: 

my’ 

The truth is that they are Yindn [ancient Greeks]. However, due 
to the contact between these two nations—namely, the Yiindan and 
the: Rim—and to the close proximity of their countries, and due 
to the transfer of power from one to the other, the two became 
‘one country and one unified empire, so that the Ram and the 
Greeks were amalgamated and it became difficult to distinguish 

; "between the philosophers of the two nations. Those who possess 
‘sound knowledge of history and know the biographies of great 
‘men believe that both of these nations were famous for their inter- 
est in philosophy. Nevertheless, the ancient Greeks enjoyed a dis- 
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tinction and a superiority in this respect that was contested neither 
by the Ram nor by anyone else.” 


Marwazi, writing in the fifth/eleventh century, also states: 


And as to the sciences and occult philosophies and other worthy 
matters that are attributed to them [the Rim], they do not truly 
belong to them but to the Ionian sages who mixed with them and 
who are celebrated for the subtlety of their thought and the keen- 
ness of their intelligence in what they have discovered of sciences 
and created of philosophy.” 


Like the Hellenes of late antiquity, who were convinced that 
the rise of Christianity meant the end of Greek science,”” Muslim 
authors blamed the decline of science and philosophy on the 
Christianization of the Roman empire. Ironically, the Byzantines 
had turned their backs on ancient science because of Christian- 
ity, while the Muslims had welcomed it because of Islam. This 
anti-Byzantine and anti-Christian attitude is again reflected in 
the works of al-Jahiz, the propagandist of al-Ma’min and of his 
Mu‘tazilite successors: 


The Byzantines believe that there are three gods. . . . If we had not 
seen it with our own eyes and heard it with our own ears, we 
would not consider it true. We would not believe that a people of 
religious philosophers, physicians, astronomers, diplomats, arith- 
meticians, secretaries, and masters in every discipline could say 
that a man who, as they themselves have seen, ate, drank, uri- 
nated, excreted, suffered hunger and thirst, dressed and un- 
dressed, gained and lost [weight], who later, as they assume, was 
crucified and killed, is Lord and Creator.”8 


In questioning their intelligence, al-Jahiz brings forth the idea_ 
that, in their material existence, the people belonging to the civi- 
lized nations—that is, the Indians, the Persians, the Arabs, and 
the Byzantines—may exhibit diverse intellectual qualities; how- 
ever, when comparing the intellectual sphere to the spiritual one, 
he is shocked by the antinomy, for their religious systems—with 
the exception of Islam—are literally incredible.”? Thus, Chris- 
tian beliefs are presented as being inherently irrational, and a 
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warning lies in the observation that this regrettable situa- 
n may even befall an otherwise enlightened people. Dimitri 
as underlines the allusion to Islamic society in this argument, 
ing that Muslims were being urged to realize the risk of laps- 
to a similar irrationality if they followed the anthropomor- 
ideas of certain Muslims then current.®° 
|-Mas‘iidi also adheres to the view that scientific and philo- 
hical decline were a direct consequence of the Christian- 
n of the Roman empire. He emphasizes that the scientific 
philosophical contribution of classical Greece made it the 
test repository of such knowledge, for the Greeks had ap- 
ntly absorbed the scientific heritages of other nations and 
eloped them to their highest level. The Greek contribution 
was such that al-Mas‘idi affirms that wisdom (bikma) itself was 
sreek. Hikma was the term that the rational sciences adopted as 
description of their subject matter, in particular, the natural 
sciences and the philosophical sciences. In the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, two notions relating to bikma were developing—first, that 
ma migrates from nation to nation; second, that it appears 
and disappears due to complex causes. A limited number of na- 
tions were concerned with theoretical learning, and the migra- 
tion of hikma across time took place within a limited circle that 
consisted of the Persians, Chaldeans, Hebrews, Greeks, Byzan- 
ines, Egyptians, and Arabs.*! 
_ Al-Mas‘idi believed that when Christianity triumphed in the 
Roman empire, it all but obliterated Greek wisdom, noting: 
“The sciences remained strong and well-rooted until the time 
y hen Christianity spread among the Ram.” Christianity struck 
fatal blow to the scientific edifice: the vestiges of science disap- 
Pred, its methods were erased, and all that the ancient Greeks 
had demonstrated, proved, and discovered was gone. A similar 
statement is found in the Fibrist of Ibn al-Nadim. In his chapter 
on the philosophers, Ibn al-Nadim says that philosophy was 
evalent among the Greeks and the Ram until the appearance 
Christianity. When the Ram became Christians, philosophy 
became a forbidden subject; some works of philosophy were 
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burned, while others were hidden away. People were prevented 
from discussing any philosophical subject if it went against pro- 
phetic teaching. The famous Muslim philosopher al-Faraby 
(d. 339/950) also notes that the ancient Greek philosophers 
were so celebrated that the Roman emperor Augustus ordered 
that copies of their works be disseminated for educational pur. 
poses. This state of affairs continued until the coming of Chris. 
tianity, when after a meeting of the bishops in Alexandria, it was 
decided to exclude a large number of these texts from the curric. 
ulum, leaving only whatever would help confirm Christians jn 
their faith.%2 

The judge ‘Abd al-Jabbar writes that Emperor Constantine 
the Great (r. A.D. 324-337) closely examined the activities and 
claims of the philosophers and, judging the latter to be false, 
burned their books, destroyed their temples, and killed them, 
leaving none of them alive in Athens, then known as the city of 
philosophers. The only survivors were peasants, tanners, and 
dyers. Temples were converted into churches and filled with 
monks, and all of the books of philosophy and medicine were 
burned.83 Writing in the Almohad court, Abii Yahya b. Mas‘ada 
similarly places the blame for the decline of science on 
Constantine the Great: 


And what you boasted concerning the students of astronomy and 

of the knowledge of arithmetic and analytics is like the boasting of 

the slave girl over the howdah of her lady. That honor belongs to 

the Greek and Sassanian discoverers, to the priests of Babel, 
Chaldea, and Kashan who were masters of the natural and exact 
sciences; they were the Pythogorean generation and the philoso- 
phers of Hermes. These were landmarks whose remains your — 
kings erased and whose lights they extinguished through the aber- 
ration of your King Constantine.*4 


These traditions, prevalent in the sources, were adamant in criti- 
cizing the state of philosophy and the sciences in the Byzantine 
empire. They all stress that the decline began in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. and that Christianity was its root cause. 
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imes, utter contempt was expressed by the Arab authors 
: rd Byzantine scientific knowledge, as in the words of Ibn al- 
ra’, who states that the Ram are equal in dullness and in their 
Pic of scientific knowledge.’’ The geographer Ibn al- 
relates an anecdote in which the heroes are the Sassanian 
hosroes Anushirvan (r. A.D. 531-579) and his physician, 
shid. Zarashid had lived in the land of the Ram, learned 
_Janguage, and read their books. Anushirvan asked his phy- 
n about the scientific knowledge of the Byzantines, and 
shid described it as minimal. He said that the boastful 
ng them bragged about their books of logic, for logic was 
goal; as for their knowledge of medicine, the Byzantines 
w only about the humors: “And they treat fever and chills, 
ell as excessive bile and phlegm, with drugs.” Zarashid 
d that the Byzantines had very little to add to what was al- 
y known of astronomy.* 


than two centuries are conflicting and contradictory. For in- 
st lance, al-Jahiz says that the “Ram are a nation of theologians, 
physicians, astronomers, wise men, and arithmeticians, and they 
sess the rules of music.” Ibn al-Faqih states that, in addition 
to being craftsmen, the Byzantines are also philosophers and 
physicians. Al-Mutahhar al-Maqdisi stresses their knowledge of 
_ medicine. In particular, he states that this science flourished in 
the cities of Jundishapur, Tustar, and Ahwaz following the cap- 
ture of Byzantines by the Persian king Shapur and their settle- 
ment in those cities. Al-Tawhidi also states that each nation 
5 (umma), each people (qawm), and each grouping has its own 
Virtues and defects: the Ram, for instance, excel in science and 
wisdom—they know nothing else.” 

- Moreover, the Arabs could not deny that Byzantium was the 
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repository of ancient Greek knowledge. The Arab authors ap. 
preciated the fact that the Byzantines had preserved the ancien, 
material and were grateful that they had allowed the Muslims to 
copy and translate it. There is a legend that Caliph al-Ma’miy 
wrote to the Byzantine emperor asking permission to obtain 4 
selection of old scientific manuscripts stored and treasured in 
Byzantine territory. Al-Ma’min sent forth a group of men who 
brought the books selected from what they had found. Ishaq b, 
Shahram, an envoy to the Byzantine emperor in the late fourth/ 
tenth century, mentions an old temple in the Byzantine country, 
which had been closed since the Christianization of the empire 
and where the ancient Greeks had worshipped planets and idols, 
In this temple were a thousand camel-loads of ancient bookg,8 
The primary merit of Byzantium, in the eyes of the Muslims, 
was its role in the transmission of ancient texts, and they were 
clearly impressed by the material that had been preserved by the 
Byzantines. This is indicated on a number of occasions. One 
such incident concerned a manuscript of the Greek text of 
Dioscorides’s Materia Medica, which was sent to Cordoba as a 
gift from the Byzantine emperor in a.D. 948 or 949. The caliph 
asked the emperor, Constantine VII (r. A.D. 913-959), to send 
someone to help in its translation into Arabic. This translation 
was the starting point for a whole series of works that subse- 
quently led Islamic Spain to become the center of pharmaceuti- 
cal studies. Another incident concerns Muhammad b. Sa‘id of 
Malaga, a humanist who collected fine books. Hearing of a fam- 
ine in Byzantium, he engaged a freighter, had it loaded with 
grain, and instructed his agent to exchange the grain for books. 
His agent returned with a great number of valuable works, 
which were unattainable by his employers’ colleagues.®*? It is also 
known that the vizier, poet, and ambassador Abi Nasr al- 
Manazi (d. 437/1045) frequently traveled to Constantinople, 
where he purchased a great number of books.” 

Beyond the record that they provide of Byzantium’s tangible 
role in the transmission of knowledge, the Arab Muslim sources 
display a certain ambivalence concerning the knowledge and 
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Jom of the R#m—an ambivalence complicated by confusion 


jent Greeks, the Romans, and the Byzantines. The discus- 
in any case, self-referential. The rhetoric that we find is 
ined with aspects of Muslim-Byzantine relations and— 


 sHU‘UBIYYA AND THE “DISCOVERY” OF 
PRE-ISLAMIC BYZANTIUM 


i have thought about the question of Arabs and other nations. . 

Th e Byzantines, I find, are distinguished by their unity, the territo- 
ial extent of their kingdom, their many cities and great monu- 
ments. They have a religion that distinguishes the licit from the il- 
ficit and punishes the sinner.?! 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 329/940) includes this passage in his 
lous adab anthology al-‘Iqd al-farid, where he describes a 
ney undertaken by the pre-Islamic Arab king of Hira, al- 
‘man b. al-Mundhir, to the Persian court. There he found del- 
tions from China, India, and Byzantium. When al-Nu‘man 
xtolled the Arabs, the Persian king responded with the opinion 
ted above. 

The tale belongs to the period of intense Shu‘abiyya polemic, 
a crisis that swelled in the late second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries. This controversy, with its comparative cultural de- 
bates, was responsible for engendering a stark interest in pre- 
Islamic nations and cultures. The heritage and relevance of for- 
eign cultures could no longer be ignored. Information had to be 
gathered on the historical origins, cultures, and national charac- 
teristics of foreign nations, both ancient and modern.” Al- 
though the point of the classifications was to affirm the undeni- 
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able superiority of the Arabs over all others, one element that 
recurs is a focus on the four nations widely described as being 
civilized; namely, the Arabs, the Persians, the Byzantines, and 
the Indians.*? Another source of interest in Byzantine history 

| was the preoccupation of Islamic historiographers with the 
question of the relationship of the pre-Islamic era to the Islamic, 
Consequently, investigations into the histories of the great and 
ancient nations acquired a sense of urgency during the third/ 
ninth century and beyond. 

One prominent theme in many historical compilations is the 
history of pre-Islamic Iran, which represented an early topic of 
genuine interest. Al-Tabari, for instance, devotes ample space to 
the history of the pre-Islamic kings of Iran but very little to the 
history of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine rulers. R. Stephen 
Humphreys has counted three pages on the Roman emperors in 
al-Tabari, five hundred pages on biblical figures, and two hun- 
dred pages on the Sassanian kings of Persia.®5 Although al- 
Tabari was clearly interested by Persian history, there is another 
possible reason for his emphasis: al-Mutahhar al-Maqdisi states 
that, in his day, scholars did not bother to record Indian, 
Byzantine, and Chinese history because accurate information 
was not available.** Despite the Abbasid-era focus on the discoy- 
ery and assimilation of Persian history and heritage, in particu- 
lar, a number of historians included a survey of Byzantium as 
well. 

One structural similarity between these works is that their au- 
thors did not adopt an annalistic framework for the pre-Islamic 
era. Moreover, they viewed Islam as a radically new phase in 
world history, completely disconnected from the Byzantine and _ 
Sassanian past. This sharp disjunction between the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic past is reflected in differences in the kind of material 
introduced, as well as in its actual presentation.2” This is appar- 
ent in the works of al-Mas‘idi, whose presentation of the cul- 
tural account of earlier nations is incongruous with the Islamic 
part of his history that is dynastic or annalistic in form. This dis- 
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arity, which results partly from the confusing chronologies of 
jent nations, was not peculiar to al-Mas‘idi’s histories.** The 
on of Muhammad opened a new age in which the history 
development of the Islamic community was the only impor- 
theme and in which non-Muslim peoples, including the 
Byzz ntines, were no longer treated as having an autonomous 
history of their own. 

he Muslim authors’ knowledge of pre-Islamic Byzantium 
nates partly from their reliance on Christian Arab sources, 
arious Muslim historians clearly acknowledge their debt to 
su historical works. This is particularly true in the case of al- 
Mas‘idi, who alludes to a number of Christian histories that he 
sulted—most notably, the works of the two main Christian 
b historians of the fourth/tenth century, Sa‘id b. al-Batriq 
Mahbub b. Qustantin al-Manbiji..? Thus, al-Mas‘idi’s 
treatment of pre-Islamic Byzantine history, the most comprehen- 
sive account known to come from the pen of a Muslim author, 
elies considerably on Christian Arab historians. This factor ex- 
ns the substantial amount of information and the wealth of 
tail that he includes concerning the history and affairs of the 
Byzantine empire. The implication is significant: these borrow- 
ings directly affected the type of information presented on By- 
zantium, the way in which it was understood, and the projection 
0 ; its image in al-Mas‘idi and other Islamic sources. Al- 
Mas‘idi’s borrowings are obvious in several instances but espe- 
cially in his detailed account of the circumstances leading to the 
conversion of Emperor Constantine the Great to Christianity, as 
well as in his descriptions of the ecumenical councils. 

_ Several Arab Muslim authors grasped the historical impor- 
tance of the transfer of the Roman capital from Rome in the 
West to Constantinople in the east, as well as the Christian- 
ization of the empire, recognizing that both changes represented 
-aturning point for the Ram. They also associated the two events 
‘with Constantine the Great. Al-Mas‘iidi says that Constantine 
Moved the capital from Rome and Nicomedia and built it on a 


i 
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gulf in the locality of Byzantium, giving it his name. $a‘id gj. 
Andalusi, in his essay on the basic divisions between the nations, 
states: 


Rome was the capital of the empire until 335 [sic], at which time 
Constantine, the son of Helena, adopted the religion of Christ, re- 
jected that of the Sabeans and built on the Bosphorus a city bear- 
ing his name, Constantinople, a city situated at the center of the 
Greek world. This prince made this city his residence, and it re- 
mains until today the capital of the empire.!! 


The conversion of Constantine to Christianity has been te. 
ported in two different Christian versions. According tg 
Eusebius, Constantine and his army saw a cross of light bearing 
the inscription “With this sign conquer” in the sky above the 
sun shortly before noon. That evening, Constantine had another 
vision in which Jesus commanded him to fashion a cross for pro- 
tection against his enemies. The next morning, a standard of 
gold and precious stones was made: the Labarum. The version 
reported by Lactantius, however, states that on the night before 
the battle, Constantine had a dream in which he was directed to 
have the caeleste signum dei (celestial divine sign) inscribed on 
his soldiers’ shields.'° In general, the Arab authors were aware 
of the Christian stories of Constantine’s conversion. Al-Ya‘qibi 
states that the reason for Constantine’s Christianization was 
that while he was fighting a war, “he saw in his dream that 
lances having crosses on them were descending from heaven. In 
the morning, Constantine carried crosses on his lances, fought, 
and was victorious.”!® Al-Mas‘idi tells a similar tale: 


And what the Christians say caused that [conversion] was the ap- 
pearance of a glowing cross in the sky while he slept, during his 
war against the king of Burgan, and that he was told: “Be victori- 
ous by it over your enemy.” And some say that he saw it when he 
was awake. !%4 


Al-Mas‘idi also suggests a very different explanation for the 
conversion of Constantine. According to this story, Constantine 
suffered from leprosy and had to give up his office because it 
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7 principle of his pagan religion that a leper was unfit to rule 
da duty of his cult to retire from high positions. As the Chris- 
did not impose such limitations, Constantine maneuvered 
way out of this dilemma by sending several army corps 
t the enemy, placing his men under the protection of the 
gods and their cultic objects. But the troops were weak 
Be aened defeated, inspiring contempt for the pagan idols 
the degradation of their worshippers. Constantine was con- 


icaea convened by Constantine in A.D. 325 to condemn the 

n heresy. Al-Ya‘qibi goes further to evoke the Christo- 
al quarrels and the proceedings of the councils, even includ- 
ng the text of the Credo in his own history. For al-Ya‘qiibi, the 
meeting of the 318 bishops and the four patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Rome, Antioch, and Constantinople was prompted by the 
fact that “Christianity held a place in Constantine’s heart, and 


caea after his miraculous victory and asked the religious ex- 
rts there to explain what had occurred. This led to the convo- 
cation of 318 bishops called together for the express purpose of 
explaining the Christian religion to the emperor.” Thus does al- 
Mas‘iidi transform the First Ecumenical Council into a prelimi- 
nary meeting called immediately after Constantine’s victory to 
acquaint him with the basic precepts of Christianity—principles 
that he may well have learned at his mother’s knee. But in his 
later work, al-Tanbih wa al-ishraf, al-Mas‘idi is much better in- 
formed and does state that Arius was anathematized at the 
Council of Nicaea: 

4 In the twentieth year of Constantine’s reign, the first Synod met in 

_ the city of Nicaea... . 2,048 bishops attended with different opin- 
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ions and so 318 bishops of the same opinion were selected, and 
they anathematized Arius the Alexandrian. . . . They have forty 
books that contain the customary laws and traditions.!®8 


That al-Mas‘idi has used, in this instance, information found jp 
a Christian Arab text—Mahbib al-Manbiji’s Kitab al-‘unwan— 
is obvious, particularly with respect to the figures quoted: 


[Constantine] sent letters . . . to all parts of his kingdom. . . to all 
the bishops and patriarchs asking them to meet in Nicaea . . . so 
that they will not be divided. . . . 2,048 bishops came to 
Nicaea, .. . and 318 of them were like God’s angels in piety. . . , 
They wrote down the true foundations of their religion and the 
proofs they had argued in forty books.!° 


The figures 2,048, 318, and forty are identical in both texts, Al. 
Mas‘idi also states that the meeting took place in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Constantine, that the Nicaean Creed was 
then established, and that the bishops agreed to celebrate Easter 
on the first Sunday after the Jewish Easter, ensuring that the two 
feasts would never coincide. In addition, he mentions an impor- 
tant act of the Council: agreement on twenty canons that dealt 
primarily with questions of liturgical practice and problems of 
discipline and penitence. 

Concerning the same meeting, Hamzah al-Isfahani states that, 
in the nineteenth year of Constantine’s rule, 312 bishops gath- 
ered in Nicaea to lay down the laws—the shar‘i’a of Christian- 
ity. He adds that all the Byzantines became Christians after this 
council.'!° Thus, for al-Isfahani, the conversion to Christianity 
of the population of the Byzantine empire was not a gradual 
process of transition but was instantaneous and en masse. 

But Muslim polemic still crept into the record. Writing in the 
fifth/eleventh century, at a time when Byzantium had once again 
seized the initiative to pose a threat to Muslim lands, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar incorporates into his own work a negative tradition con- 
cerning Constantine and his conversion. According to ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Constantine abolished idolatry, introduced belief in 
Christ, and himself worshipped Christ and the cross—but only 
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ublic. Everything else remained the same, as Constantine left 
religious practices of the Romans as he had found them. 
d al-Jabbar goes on to charge that the Nicaean Creed was 
jmposed on Byzantium’s subjects and that those who rejected it 
were killed: indeed, those who followed the true religion of 
ist were persecuted and forced to venerate the cross, eat 
, and follow the religious practices of the Romans. ‘Abd al- 
ar’s account belongs with the Muslim polemical literature 
accuses the Christians of having deviated from true Chris- 
ty and of having corrupted the Christian scriptures (tabrif). 
ed, the Qur’an itself argues that Jewish and Christian scrip- 
ires have been tampered with (4:46) and condemns people who 
tually forge divine scriptures (2:79). 

Religion aside, ‘Abd al-Jabbar admired Constantine’s rule and 
otes the Rim as saying that he had been a strong and ener- 
tic ruler, noting: “He holds among them a position similar to 
the one that Ardashir, son of Babek, holds among the Per 
si ns. 111 Ardashir founded the Sassanid dynasty in the third 
century A.D. and later Sassanian tradition, preserved mainly in 
he Arabic-Islamic sources, traces the beginning of all of the reli- 
s and state institutions of pre-Islamic Iran back to him. Be- 
cause of this and because of the familiarity of Arab Muslim au- 
thors with Sassanian history, he thus serves as a natural point of 
teference for the Byzantine emperor. ‘Abd al-Jabbar is not the 
only Arab author to draw a parallel between the two rulers: Al- 
Mas‘iidi states that his history of the Byzantine emperors begins 
with the reign of Constantine just as any study of the Persian 
kings must begin with Ardashir."”? ‘Abd al-Jabbar also refers to 
Constantine’s statesmanship, saying that the emperor was a cun- 
hing man who gave patient consideration to policy options and 
approached the rule of his subjects with the utmost gravity.!"3 
Ibn Kathir later reiterates earlier Muslim accusations against 
Constantine and the religious authorities who convened in 
Nicaea that charge them with introducing innovations and tam- 
pering with scripture. Echoing ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Ibn Kathir calls 
the First Ecumenical Council “the disdainful treason, for it was 
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there that the religion of Christ was changed,” and as the 

added to it, they subtracted from it. It was then, he says, that the 
Christians came to direct their prayers toward the east and to 
make Sunday their sabbath; it was then that they came to Wor. 
ship the cross and allow the eating of pork. Ibn Kathir adds that 
the Christians also adopted new feast days, such as the Feast of 
the Cross, the Epiphany, Palm Sunday, and the Resurrection, 114 

Arab-Muslim authors (most notably, al-Mas‘idi) dwell on 
Constantine’s conversion, Christological controversies, and ecu- 
menical councils. Al-Mas‘idi’s pre-Islamic information on By- 
zantium closely resembles that of Mahbib al-Manbiji and Sa‘id 
b. Batriq, two Christian historians whose information was cir- 
cumscribed by their religious outlook in a process reflected in 
frequent references to events of significance in the history of the 
church. As far as the Arab Melkite authors were concerned, 
Byzantine history right up to the last quarter of the seventh cen. 
tury was little more than a historical background to the first six 
ecumenical councils, which led to the definition of the Melkite 
creed. Doctrine was a major reason for Arab Melkite historians 
to write history.!'5 The intersection between early Byzantine 
history and ecclesiastical history in the Christian Arab texts 
meant that Muslim discussion of either topic—early Byzantium 
or early Christological controversies—delved into the same ma- 
terial. 

Shu‘ubiyya necessitated a fuller and more comprehensive as- 
sessment of the history of pre-Islamic nations. In the absence of 
information on Byzantium, Muslim authors had to rely on 
Christian Arab authors who had kept records of pivotal Chris- 
tian developments in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries A.D._ 
But while the Arabic-Islamic sources are replete with material 
concerning the early Byzantine period, there is an appreciable 
dearth in the quantity and quality of information concerning the 
internal affairs of the later history of the Byzantine empire. 
While the Arabic-Islamic sources provide considerable informa- 
tion pertaining to Arab-Byzantine relations in the era after the 
rise of Islam—describing raids, conquests, prisoner exchanges, 
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; bassies—they present few details pertaining to the inter- 
ks developments of the Byzantine empire and church as such. 

ecline in information on post-Islamic Byzantium may be 
jjained in two ways. First, the external interests of Islamic 
jography were generally limited to the prehistory of the 
community itself, including the history of earlier proph- 
d of pre-Islamic peoples, particularly the Persians and 
ns. Combined with Judaeo-Christian biblical material, 
formation became the common stock of Muslim universal 
he pceiving few later accretions. The accone § reason for 


ians living in the realm of Islam increasingly lost contact 
vil events taking place in the capital. Indeed, after the rise of 
the / Abbasids, the oriental patriarchates were cut off from effec- 
‘communication with Constantinople, conducting their af- 
without any knowledge of events in Byzantium.!!6 This ex- 
s why the Arab-Muslim sources are replete with the details 
the first six ecumenical councils but report only scantily, if at 
n the major religious controversy of the second/eighth cen- 
—namely, iconoclasm. As Stephen Gero has shown, Chris- 
| Arabic and Syriac sources provide only meager information 
yzantine ecclesiastical affairs in the second/eighth century. 
ie Melkite Mahbiab al-Manbiji has only the following to say 
mperor Leo III’s iconoclastic policy: “And then Leo ordered 
that the images of the martyrs be obliterated from the churches, 
the buildings, and the monasteries.” Mahbib al-Manbiji does 
ntion the iconoclastic council of Hiereia in a.pD. 754, a high 
point in the history of the iconoclastic movement, but again, 
only a brief passage describes what was an intensely divisive is- 
sue in Byzantium.!!” Gone are the long discussions that had ear- 
lier described doctrinal controversies and the details of ecumeni- 
| councils. 
_ These points reveal that Islamic sources were not only ac- 
quainted with but actually depended on Christian Arabic 
sources for their treatment of pre-Islamic Byzantium. This de- 


pendence colored the type of information selected for inely. 
sion—most notably, the preponderance of reports on the affairs 
of the Christian church. For the later periods, the type of infor. 
mation on Byzantium that the Muslim authors acquired was dif. 
ferent. Much less is said about ecclesiastical affairs, while atten. 
tion is focused on aspects of Arab-Byzantine relations. 
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HOMO BYZANTINUS: 
CRITICISM OF CHARACTER AND PRACTICE 


Scattered anecdotes reveal the attitudes and judgments of the 
Arab Muslims toward Byzantine ethics, morality, and cultural 
characteristics. It is particularly interesting to examine those 
points that the Arab Muslim authors defined as strange and un. 
fathomable and thereby show fundamental differences between 
the two worlds. When Arabs comment on Byzantine military 
abilities, for instance, the Arab Muslim texts commonly accuse 
the Byzantines of treachery, particularly with regard to their mil- 
itary victories. The Byzantines are seen as unfaithful, for they 
do not keep their promises; even their emperor does not take 
an oath of fidelity.’ One of the greatest betrayals occurred in 
99/717, during Maslama’s siege of Constantinople, when the 
patrician Leo broke his promise to the Muslim commander, This 
tale appears widely in the Arabic-Islamic sources.!!9 The 
Byzantines are also presented as strengthening their hand by du- 
bious and deceitful means: 


They acquire information on the affairs of the Muslim empire 
through their agents and spies. This allows them to discover the 
vulnerable points of the caliphate’s territory and to penetrate to — 
the interior of the country, its plains and mountains. 2° 


As noted elsewhere, al-Azdi claims that the inhabitants of Fihl 
preferred their Muslim conquerors over the Byzantines—even 
though the latter were Christians, as they were—because the 
Muslims kept their word, were more merciful, more just, and 
better governors. The Fatimid caliph, al-Mu‘izz (341/953-365/ 
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told a Byzantine ambassador who asked him to extend a 
As long as he [the Byzantine emperor] keeps the terms, 
not open hostilities; we shall not act in a perfidious and 
ous manner, as is your custom,” !?! 
umber of texts, however, the Byzantines are described as 
and courageous warriors, an assessment corroborated by 
th-/tenth-century Arabic proverb, which states that the 
ll attack if not attacked first.'”* It is reported that in the 
period of Islamic expansion, the Muslim commander, 

- h, al-As, credited the Byzantine fighters with certain vir- 
s: “They are the most persevering during adversity and strife, 
ickest to recover from disaster, the quickest to return to 
y after apparent flight.” But while the Arabs knew, in 
s context of war, the importance of recognizing the qualities 
ir adversary, it should be noted that a notoriously fierce 
ent also increases the stature of the victors—in this case, 
» Arab Muslims. 

rious texts devoted passages to non-Arab peoples that 
ed to contain whole series of ethnic stereotypes. The 
intines were, for instance, accused of miserliness. Al-Jahiz 
s that “the Ram are miserly, less than the Slavs but more 
the Persians.” This miserliness is not attributed to a fear of 


s claiming that there is even no word in the Byzantine 
ue to denote generosity.!*4 To the Arabs such a defect was 
shameful, and such an accusation was shocking. Indeed, gener- 
Osity was esteemed as a cardinal virtue in medieval Arabic cul- 
t re, and al-Jahiz’s al-Bukhala’ was written to demonstrate that 
the Arabs exceeded all other races in generosity. 

Particularly horrifying, in Arab eyes, was the Byzantine cus- 
[ om of castrating children, especially those destined to be conse- 
crated to the service of the church. Al-Jahiz writes: “The 
Byzantines are the originators of this custom, which contradicts 
the spirit of kindness and mercy.” The Rim, together with the 
$aqaliba [Slavs] are the only nations to practice castration, a 
Most odious crime and a sign of their pitiless natures and cor- 


» 
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rupt hearts. The Byzantines are accused of mutilating innocen, 
and defenseless children and, still worse, of castrating their own 
children and selling them.'5 If they capture Muslims, they take 
the children and castrate many of the boys, a number of whom 
die as a result. They claim to have compassion and mercy, yet 
castration is not prescribed in canonical law or the Torah, 26 The 
eunuchs in the Muslim empire hold the Byzantines responsible 
for their mutilation, and this practice is offered as one reason 
why the Muslim eunuchs fight the Byzantines so fervently,127 
Each of the two empires had its own conception of social and 
familial life, and perhaps inevitably, the texts criticize Byzantine 
concepts of celibacy, marriage (including monogamy), and dj. 
vorce. In Islam, the question of celibacy versus marriage is te. 
solved largely in favor of the latter. The centrality of marriage in 
Islam is best captured by a tradition of the Prophet: “There shall 
be no monkery in Islam.” The clear example of the Prophet es. 
tablished marriage and, more generally, legal sexual intercourse, 
as sunna, although celibacy did crop up at intervals, especially 
among the Sufis. Since marriage is so firmly regarded as the 
norm, it is not surprising that al-Jahiz expresses amazement at 
the Christian ideal of continence and at the priests, monks, 
nuns, hermits, bishops, and archbishops who do not marry and 
do not have children.’ From the perspective of the Muslims, 
one of the more peculiar features of the Byzantine institution of 
marriage was monogamy. Al-Jahiz states that the Christians are 
all monogamous and cannot divorce or have concubines. Only 
in the case of adultery is the man allowed to divorce. Al-Jahiz 
further reports that Byzantine women hate the religion of the 
prophets of Israel because it allows for divorce.!”° i 
The Arab Muslim writers do not depict the Byzantines as indi- 
viduals, neither in their physical appearance nor in their charac- 
ter. In general, the privilege of meeting men and women from the 
other camp was relatively rare. Thus, the knowledge that the au- 
thors of these texts have of the Byzantines is rarely personal and 
most often indirect. Consequently, Homo Byzantinus does not 
appear as a three-dimensional character, and whenever he is al- 
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direct speech, he is expressing the thoughts, assumptions, 
udices of the Arab Muslim narrator. The latter’s object 
contrast Byzantine with Muslim behavior to affirm the 
rity of the latter. As foils, the Byzantines are often given 
e attributes and are depicted as behaving unnaturally and 
imes even perversely. Such preconceptions are seedbeds 
e stereotypes by which differences are exaggerated. This is 
particularly the case in our texts’ description of women and sex- 
yal relations. While the assessment of certain aspects of 
ywantine culture is undertaken with great care, when it comes 
nder relations, the discourse depends firmly on the concept 
ity in its construction of otherness. Fixity connotes rigidity 
and unchanging order, and the stereotype is its major discursive 
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BYZANTINE WOMEN: A SOURCE OF FITNA 


Byzantine woman is referred to in the sources as rimiyya, 


among the many singing slave girls who filled Abbasid Baghdad. 
se concubines were destined for domestic occupations and 
the pleasure of their masters and brought with them the man- 
ners and customs of their countries, cultures, and religions, as 
well as stories of their homelands. There were manuals and epis- 
tles designed to assist merchants and connoisseurs in the pur- 
chase of these female slaves by listing the characteristics specific 
women of different origins. For instance, a passage in the 
istle of Ibn Butlan (d. 458/1066) states: 


“It is said that whoever wants a slave girl for pleasure should take 

_ ina Berber; if he wants her to tend precious things, he should take 
a Byzantine; for bearing children, a Persian; for nursing, a Frank; 
for hard work, a black; for war and courage, a Turk or a Slav.'3! 

_ In time, certain conventional descriptions emerged to become 
common stereotypes. One quality that the Arab Muslims inevi- 
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tably assigned to the Byzantines was beauty. Sa‘id al-Andalus; 
states that the king of Ram is called the king of men because 
among all human beings, his subjects have the most beautify] 
faces, the most well-proportioned physiques, and the most vig. 
orous constitutions.’ This characteristic, beauty, is associated 
with Byzantine women in particular. 

Byzantine women are described as being white-complexioneq 
blondes, with straight hair and blue eyes. An unambiguous ref. 
erence to the seductiveness of Byzantine women is contained jp 
the biography of the Prophet—a reference that takes the attrac. 
tion posed by Byzantine women as a given. During one of the jn- 
cursions led by the Prophet Muhammad, he asked Jadd b. Qays, 
of the Bani Salima, whether he would like to fight the 
Byzantines. Jadd replied: “Will you allow me to stay behind so 
as not to be tempted, for everyone knows that I am deeply at- 
tracted to women, and I am afraid that if I see the Byzantine 
women, I shall not be able to control myself.” It was likely in 
connection with this incident that the Qur’anic verse descended: 
“Some of them there are that say, ‘Give me leave and do not 
tempt me.’”33 The allure of Byzantine women is also stressed in 
the story of Caliph Harin al-Rashid, who took captive the 
daughter of the patrician charged with the fortress of Heraclea, 
She was beautiful and he loved her, building for her a fortress on 
the Euphrates that he called Heraclea to remind her of her own 
home in bilad al-riim. Later, he had to send her home after 
Emperor Nicephorus I sent two of his most important patri- 
cians bearing gifts, perfumes, and a tent to request the girl’s 
freedom.'34 

The importance of women’s physical appearance is reflected 
in these tales. These glowing reports of the beauty of Byzantine 
women tend to disparage the women of the subject culture— 
that is, the Arab Muslim women. The evident emphasis on the 
attraction of Byzantine women indirectly suggests that local 
beauty was less perfect. Yet the very presence of this beauty on 
the other side of the frontier—and, thus, at relatively close prox- 
imity—had the potential to threaten the harmony of the male- 
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red universe. Indeed, the Prophet states in al-Bukhari’s tra- 
ns that there will be no “fitva more harmful to men than 
en.” Fitna, meaning disorder and chaos, refers also to the 
utiful femme fatale who makes men lose their self-control. 
is a key concept in defining the dangers that women and, 
re particularly, their bodies were capable of provoking in the 
stal universe of the Arab Muslims.'35 Women as a source of 
—as a source of temptation—is a constant theme of the 
literary tradition. 

he danger posed by fitna proceeds from female sexual allure 
d promiscuity to the downfall of men and nations. This is 
mplified by the story of the daughter of the Byzantine em- 
, Julian (1. A.D. 361-363). The Persian king, Sabir Dhi al- 
Aktaf (Shapur II, r. A.p. 310-379), was imprisoned in Julian’s 
ial palace, where the emperor’s daughter met and fell in 
. with him, freeing him and endangering the empire as a con- 
ence, for Persia was its foremost enemy.'26 The Byzantine 
cess actively collaborates in the enemy’s cause, conspiring 
nst her own father: she is dangerous to her own. The Arab 
ors also mention another emperor’s daughter who captured 
1e heart of the sixth-century A.p. Arab poet, Imru’ al-Qays.!37 
1 t indirectly, she was to cause his death, since her father, in an- 
r, sent Imru’ al-Qays the gift of a poisoned shirt. Thus, the dis- 
iptive role universally ascribed to women in relations between 
the sexes is reiterated in the context of Byzantine women and 
given a particularly perilous dimension as their behavior results 
in death or, even worse, in the defeat of a whole nation. Our 
sources show not Byzantine women but writers’ images of these 
women, who served as symbols of the eternal female—con- 
stantly a potential threat, particularly due to blatant exaggera- 
pons of their sexual promiscuity. 

_ In our texts, Byzantine women are strongly associated with 
sexual immorality; so much so that it is difficult to unearth his- 
‘torical evidence of their daily routines and individual achieve- 
ments. Al-Jahiz states that Byeantine women are not excised and 
E his i is why they are among “the most shameless women in the 
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whole world.” Al-Jahiz also draws a direct connection between 
chastity and excision. Byzantine women have sharper Passions 
because they are not subjected to the procedure. The “uns 
circumcised woman,” he writes, “finds pleasure, which the cir. 
cumcised woman does not.” Because they find sex more enjoy. 
able, they are more prone to adultery. ‘Abd al-Jabbar confirms 
this opinion, linking the failure to excise women with their sex. 
ual pleasure. However, he reports that married women are usy. 
ally chaste; it is the unmarried who are adulteresses, and they of. 
ten start fornicating while still living in their parents’ home, He 
also mentions that Byzantine women are not veiled; even when 
married, they pass the people in the market with heads and faces 
uncovered, showing all their beauty.'38 

These random references betray a strong inclination toward 
generalizations and stereotypes. In fact, in Byzantium, women 
were expected to be retiring, shy, modest, and devoted to their 
families and to religious observances. The upbringing of daugh- 
ters took place in the gynaeceum, the part of the house reserved 
for women, in virtual seclusion. Outside of the gynaeceum, 
women had little contact with men and wore a veil, whether 
married or not. Although Byzantine historical sources show that 
strict conventions did not prevent illicit contact between the 
sexes, the behavior of most women in Byzantium was a far cry 
from the depictions that appear in the Arabic sources. 

Accusations of zind (illegal intercourse) abound with respect 
to the Byzantines and are especially associated with the alleged 
sexual promiscuity of Byzantine women. ‘Abd al-Jabbar states 
that adultery is commonplace in the cities and markets of Byzan- 
tium. If a woman has no husband, chooses not to marry, and_ 
prefers adultery, she is free do to what she pleases. There are, he 
claims, many markets for prostitutes, who possess their own 
shops and sit in their doorways, uncovered and conspicuous. If 
one of them gives birth to a child, she can carry him to the patri- 
arch, bishop, or priest and say: “I am giving this child so that he 
may become a servant of Christ.” Inevitably, the response is that 
she is a “pure and blessed saint,” accompanied by the promise 
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( : K requital. More provocative is the claim that the nuns from 
nts went out to the fortresses to offer themselves to 
s, “single men seeking God’s face,” receiving thanks for 
deeds. In reality, there was an absolute separation of the 
in monastic life, laws having been enunciated in the early 
jar legislation and reiterated in the middle Byzantine peri- 
Such anecdotes are clearly far from Byzantine reality and 
be recognized for what they are: attempts to denigrate and 
sfame a rival culture through their exaggeration of the laxity 
ith which Byzantine culture dealt with its women. 
yen married Byzantine women are described as being mor- 
ally inferior to the Muslims. One anecdote concerns a Muslim 
pri oner who converted to Christianity and married a “well-to- 
do, io, beautiful Byzantine woman.” He lived happily with her un- 
til one day, he was sent on a forty-day expedition; while absent, 
hev /as informed that his wife had remarried. When he returned, 


sit clothes and jewelry. His mother-in-law informed him that 
his wife had not remarried because as a riimiyya (a Byzantine), 
s e could not have two husbands; she had simply taken a lover 


urged him to return to her daughter, and he did. The conclusion 
the narrator is: “All who enter bildd al-riim lose their jealousy 
d passion and allow their wives to take lovers.”'4! This anec- 
dote is clearly intended to discourage Muslim men from marry- 
ing Byzantine women, but whether such marriages were in 
‘yogue during this period is unknown. What we do know is 
that the absence of jealousy on the part of a cuckolded husband 
constant accusation leveled against Byzantine men, as well 
the Slavs and other Europeans and, later, the Crusaders. 
The fact that this is a constant theme in the Arab Muslim 
sources may be due to the perceived greater frequency of contact 
between men and women in these foreign cultures, a circum- 


a 
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stance felt to be less frequent in the urban environment 0 
authors. 

The entire body of writing on Byzantine women seems to 
reflect Muslim fears of uncontrolled sexual activity. This threat 
was not unrealistic for although Islam officially tolerated mar. 
riage and concubinage alone, this did not prevent Prostitution 
from prospering. Thus, in Baghdad, the Hanbalites, known for 
their intransigent rigidity, organized raids on houses of jl] te- 
pute, while under the Buyid, ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/983), and 
the Fatimids in Egypt, prostitution was officially taxed, Simi- 
larly, in the Syrian port of Ladhiqiyya, the mubtasib taxed and 
posted an official price for the favors of each prostitute accord. 
ing to her age, charm, and beauty.'3 There was thus a real and 
constant fear of the degradation of Islamic mores that is repre- 
sented, in our texts, by a fear of uncontrolled sexuality, The 
views presented of Byzantine women are indicators of a wide- 
spread internal concern. 

The established rules of sexual morality in a given society are 
commonly subjected to friendly or hostile—but rarely impar- 
tial—evaluation, both within the society itself and within other 
societies that come into contact with it. In this connection, value 
judgments are even more suspect than they are with respect to 
other social phenomena.'4 The aforementioned accounts of 
Byzantine women seem to be projections of the perceptions, 
feelings, attitudes, and judgments of Arab Muslim men. They 
give an image of Byzantine women that is implicitly connected 
to the way in which they relate to the Byzantines and to their 
own self-definitions. Thus, there are no firsthand, credible, or 
dependable stories about Byzantine women in our sources. __ 

An interest in women, especially the women of a foreign cul- 
ture, may be associated with an eagerness to expose difference. 
Here, Byzantine women are presented as a collectivity, serving as 
a polemical focus for Arab Muslim belittlement of the other cul- 
‘ture. While the one quality that our sources never deny is the 
beauty of Byzantine women, the image that they create in de- 
scribing these women is anything but beautiful. Their depictions 
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Westin women would become if they were to exceed the 
set for them by their Islamic culture. The image of 
ne women presented by our sources justifies the control 


reject the moral and ethical system of the Byzantines as in- 
_ reinforcing their own adherence to what they see as a su- 
or moral system. 
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Islam on the Defensive 


CONSTANTINOPLE: THE CITY OF MARVELS 


: 
The Qur’anic concept of the Muslim as the community of the 
ter—ummantan wasatan—was inspired by the Greek geo- 
phical division of the world into seven climes. The majority 
of the lands of Islam occupied the fourth clime, the zone of 
prophecy, civilization, and culture. Geographical determinism 
brought home to Muslim scholars that they shared this central 
zone with both ancient and contemporaneous nations, including 
the Byzantines.! 

ab Muslim geographical and travel literature extending 
from the third/ninth to the ninth/fifteenth centuries includes im- 
portant material on the Byzantine empire and on Constantino- 
ple, in particular. The initial impulse to produce the first descrip- 
tive geographical works came from a need to become familiar 
it the great roads that linked together the provinces of the 
Abbasid empire. This knowledge was required for administra- 
tive, military, and religious purposes. The process of collecting 
i fineraries and other geographical information led to the compo- 
$I ition of a variety of different works on “the roads and the coun- 
tries [al-masalik wa al-mamalik].” The geographers of the third/ 
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ninth and. fourth/tenth centuries give information about th 
frontiers of the empire and provide helpful lists of Possible iti 
eraries to reach it, as well as other lists organized along thematic 
lines. 

André Miquel has elaborated, in his Geographie humaine du 
monde musulman, on the treatment of the Byzantine empire anq 
its capital, Constantinople, in Arabic geographical works, He 
points out that Constantinople acquired a privileged Place in de. 
scriptions of the Byzantine empire, becoming a major theme jn 
the Arabic-Islamic literary tradition on the empire.” The treat. 
ment of the city provides us with the Arabic-Islamic Perspective 
on this highly symbolic and significant space, a space fluctuating 
between the real and the imaginary. 

Constantinople occupied a unique place in the Byzantine 
imagination. It symbolized the beginning of the East Roman 
Christian empire, yet was also the heir to Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. It was the heart of the empire’s political, administrative, 
religious, cultural, and economic life and was famed for its ar- 
chitecture, its climate, and its geographical location. Seen as co- 
equal with Rome, it was celebrated in Byzantium as the New 
Rome, the Queen of Cities, and in a host of other epithets, main- 
taining its exceptional importance throughout the Middle Ages 
and beyond. In the eyes of both Byzantines and foreigners, Con- 
stantinople was an epitome of the eastern Roman empire, repre- 
senting the entire complexity of the empire’s power structures, 
social practices, religious norms, and artistic canons.3 

When reading Arabic-Islamic medieval literature, it is impos- 
sible to avoid noticing the special mystique that Constantinople 
held for the Arab Muslims. The authors were practically unani- 
mous in declaring that no other place in the world was compata- 
ble in size, in geographical location, and in importance.’ The 
third/ninth and fourth-/tenth-century geographical manuals de- 
termined later perceptions of the Byzantine capital, since works 
from this period became points of reference for subsequent 
Arabic-Islamic writings on the city. In writing about Constanti- 
nople, Arab Muslims were not only reacting to the city’s physi- 
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sence; they were also responding to its literary and histor- 
sociations. It is therefore crucial to recognize that the 
ce tion of space was shaped by subjective factors, for space 
nly part of the material world but is part of the world of 


n them convey the smaveiteeata ble ambiguity and complexity 
derlay the Arab Muslim attraction to, and understanding 
he Byzantine capital. This intricate image did not go unno- 
by contemporaries. For instance, the fourth-/tenth-century 
apher, al-Muqaddasi, observed that controversy and fabri- 
ns about Constantinople abounded among Muslims, espe- 
with respect to its size, buildings, and conditions.‘ 
nstantinople had survived the successive attempts of Mus- 
tmies to capture it. As the unattainable pearl, its luster 
ll the more alluring. Apocalyptic passages found their way 
) geographical manuals predicting the utter destruction and 
ation of Constantinople before the last judgment. Ibn al- 
includes such a passage that states that Constantinople 
became so arrogant and proud that it came to be called “the pre- 
sum mous”: 


ee ee ee 


Constantinople said: “If the throne of my father is in water, I was 
b uilt on water.” And so God promised her suffering before the last 
judgment and said: “By my power and majesty, I will remove your 
ee and your silk, your wine and your bread, and will leave you 
\ with no song to sing. Your only inhabitants will be foxes and jack- 
s. I will send you fire and leave you bald, and between you and 
‘the sky there will be only emptiness. Your voice will reach the 
clouds in the sky for, in your land, other gods have been wor- 
“shipped.$ 


_ Knowledge of the Byzantine empire meant knowledge of the 
territory itself—its boundaries, countryside, and cities, as well as 
the routes and mountain passes leading to it. For Muslim geog- 
taphy, Constantinople is located at that place where the conti- 
nent extends to Rome and the land of the Franks; to the east is 
the land of the Turks. It is surrounded by a canal to the east and 
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north; on the southern and western sides, it touches the land? 
Al-Mas‘idi states that, when Emperor Constantine founded the 
city, he expanded the modest fortifications he found there and 
constructed many new buildings. On the western side, he sure 
rounded the city with a wall that stretched from the Syrian Seq 
to the sea of the Khazars; the wall was aptly called the long wall 
and its length extended to a four-day march. Most of the land 
between the center of Constantinople and the long wall con: 
sisted of lands and buildings belonging to the emperor and the 
patricians, including pasture lands for animals. The area around 
the city was cultivated. Al-Mas‘idi expresses a deep apprecia. 
tion of the strategic location of the site and explains that Em. 
peror Constantine had to trick the King of Burgan, its original 
holder, to gain permission to build his empire’s new capital 
there.’ The texts concentrate their attention on describing the 
city militarily, focusing on its fortifications and walls. Only 
twice in over a thousand years had the city ever fallen: the first 
time to the Latins, in A.D. 1204, and then later to the Ottomans, 
in A.D. 1453. But at the time when our authors were writing, 
Constantinople had never been captured. 

The texts inform us of great churches, luxurious palaces, 
wonderful fountains, and numerous statues and talismans. In an 
effort to make this alien urban environment coherent, Muslim 
observers attempted to orient themselves by organizing the city 
spatially. However, they did not cover its totality; rather, the to- 
tality is represented by means of a number of fixed coordinates, 
This partly explains why the corpus of Arabic-Islamic literary 
writings on Constantinople are static, concentrating on a few 
unchanging monuments in spite of the profusion of churches, 
statues, and palaces in the city. Although the attractions of the 
capital were numerous, the Arabic sources focused their descrip- 
tions on a limited number of structures that came to be the 
defining landmarks of “their” Constantinople. 

Perhaps the most extensive and informative description of the 
city by an Arab was made by Harin b. Yahya and inserted in the 
early fourth-/tenth-century geographical work of Ibn Rusteh, 
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h al-a‘laq al-nafisa. The date of the arrival of Hariin to Con- 
ople is uncertain, but he is believed to have been there 
me during the late third/ninth to early fourth-/tenth cen- 
Ithough a captive, Haran was left to wander in Constan- 
; ple contemplating buildings, monuments, and churches, ex- 
sining the exterior of the Imperial Palace and some of its halls, 
zing statues and talismans with great interest, and witness- 
even taking part in imperial ceremonies. Despite the sug- 
stion that Hariin may have been a Christian, his description of 
the splendors of the Byzantine capital was accepted as genuine 
by Fhe Muslims and was thus inserted into Ibn Rusteh’s geo- 
phical work and quoted by later Muslim authors. As a result, 

riin’s descriptions constitute a primary text for assessing the 
olic importance that Constantinople attained in medieval 
tab Muslim literature. 

Bt: 


The Golden Gate 


The Golden Gate was the official entrance of emperors returning 
from military expeditions. According to Hariin’s information, 
the emperor could pass through it only if he had achieved vic- 
ory in a battle; at such times, he would head a ceremonial pro- 
cession. He describes the Golden Gate as being decorated with 
five statues of elephants and one of a man holding the reins of 
an elephant. Other Arab Muslim travelers have also described 
this gate. Al-Mas‘iidi mentions a Golden Gate decorated with 
bronze slabs, while Ibn Khurradadhbeh writes that it was used 
for the passage of armies on their way to war. Another gate that 
Hariin mentions is the Iron Gate, also called the Gate of Pigas, 
th rough which the emperor passed when on a promenade.'° 


f 
th 
I 


T Phe Hippodrome 


H lariin describes the hippodrome stating that it resembles a 
maydan, a race course, and is used as a meeting place by the pa- 
tricians, who can be observed by the emperor from his palace 
nearby. He describes it as being surrounded by hollow statues 
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made of yellow copper that represent people, horses, and wild 
beasts. He goes on to depict a chariot race, an event Particularly 
popular among the inhabitants of the city. He says that to the 
west of the Golden Gate there are two doors through which 
eight horses and two golden chariots are led. Two men, dressed 
in clothes stitched with gold, ride on these chariots, Passing 
through the gates three times. The entire population of Constan. 
tinople is present to see this spectacle and to see the victo, 
awarded with a gold necklace and a rajl of gold."' The races 
are at the center of his description. Hartin, however, does not 
give any political or social significance to the races, The 
Byzantine factions of the Blues and the Greens were organized 
for political purposes and not merely for sports. Al-Mugqaddasj, 
later on, traces the origin of the races to the divisions between 
Blue and Green, which he renders as the expression of a double 
opposition between the emperor and his minister on the one 
hand and the Byzantines and Muslims on the other, Al 
Mugqaddasi, hence, introduces the conflict between the Muslims 
and the Byzantines into the hippodrome and inscribes the ritual 
played out there in the contemporary reality of the Arab- 
Byzantine conflict.'? 


The Imperial Palace 


The Imperial Palace was not a single building but an agglomera- 
tion of structures that included galleries, courtyards, gardens, 
broad expanses, and a private church. Hariin describes the pal- 
ace in the following terms: “The palace of the king is sur- 
rounded on all its sides by a wall that is one parasang in perime-_ 
ter. A portion of the western wall is adjacent to the sea. The 
palace has three iron gates: one is called the Gate of the Hippo- 
drome, the second is the Gate of Mankana, and the third is the 
Sea Gate.” Entering the first gate, Hariin found a large vestibule, 


"measuring 100 by 50 feet; on each side were elevated seats, cov- 


ered with brocade and strewn with tapestries and pillows, on 
which sat black Christian guards, holding golden shields and 
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ces in their hands. The Gate of Mankana led to an even larger 
measuring 200 by 50 feet, which was paved with marble; in 
re Khazars, who were also seated, holding bows. The Sea 
opened onto a still larger vestibule measuring 300 by 


Te: ing to the palace’s private rooms. Before the palace was a 
Jarge courtyard paved with green marble and decorated with 
saics and frescoes. The treasury was to the rig with a 


1 M ivory, and one of gold. 

side the great palace complex, Haran saw the emperors’ 
church; of its ten doors, four were of gold and six of silver. In the 
log ge reserved for the emperor, there was a seat inlaid with pearls 
and rubies, and four marble columns stood alongside the door 
lea ding to the altar. The-altar was made of wood and was also 
usted with pearls and rubies, while the ceiling above was 
red in gold and silver.'3 
Harin did not describe Hagia Sophia, which was Constanti- 
nople’s main church and the seat of the Patriarch. He refers to it 
in one sentence as the great church meant for the population at 
large and mentions it as the final destination of the emperor’s 
procession.'* The majority of later geographers and travelers de- 
scribe Hagia Sophia more extensively, and it was to become the 
in symbolic structure of Constantinople up until the time of 
its conquest by the Ottomans, in a.p. 1453. 


Th Je Prisons 

ql the palace gallery behind the Gate of Mankana, Hariin found 
he prisons. He mentions four prisons in this vestibule: one for 
th € Muslims, another for the people of Tarsiis, a third for the 
general population, and a fourth for the chief of police. The 
Beographer Ibn Hawgal, writing fifty years after Hariin, also 
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mentions four prisons, in addition to the one in Dar al-Balat (the 
Praetorium). He categorizes them as the prisons of the Thra. 
cians and of the Opsikion, in which the prisoners were not 
chained, and the prisons of Bukellarion and Numera, which 
were much more coercive. Al-Muqaddasi says that the Prison 
where the Muslims were incarcerated was built at the request of 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, the Umayyad prince who besieged 
Constantinople in 98-99/716-717, and that it was separated 
from the imperial palace of the emperor by a vast space.!s 


The Column of Justinian 


Harin locates the equestrian statue of Justinian to the west of 
Hagia Sophia. It was built column on column and was sur. 
rounded by chains of silver. On top of the column, there was q 
square slab of marble on which there was a socle of marble. On 
this socle was a brazen horse, and on the horse the statue of Jus- 
tinian, who had on his head a golden crown ornamented with 
pearls and_rubies. The great emperor’s right hand was raised as 
if he were saluting the people of Constantinople.'® The reference 
is to the famous column, known to the Byzantines as the 
Augusteon: the figure of the horseman looked eastward, and his 
hand was raised in that direction. In his other hand, the rider 
held a golden globe, or an apple, with a cross on top of it. Ac- 
cording to the sixth century A.D. Byzantine historian Procopius, 
the presence of the orb in his hand indicated that all lands and 
seas were under his command, while the right hand extended 
toward the sun meant that the foreign peoples of the east were 
commanded to stay in their proper lands. The statue was a sym-_ 
bol of the power of this Christian emperor and a commemora- 
tion of the victories that he had achieved against the Persians. 
But in Hariin’s account, this original meaning is hardly found: 
Hariin saw an invitation in the position of the emperor’s right 
hand. However, not just anyone was being invited to Constanti- 
nople; the fact that the statue faced east, in the direction of 
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m, meant that the invitation was being extended to the 
ft 


Muslims.” 


» Aqueduct and the Cistern 


mentions utilitarian edifices that occupied a place of im- 
ce in Byzantine architectural space. He refers to the aque- 
Constantinople, which carried water from the land of 
gars. Once inside the city, the water was diverted in three 
ons: to the palace, to the prisons of the Muslims, and to 
hs of the patricians and the rest of the population.'® 

faran reduces the multiple underground water reserves to 
n the eastern courtyard of the emperor’s church was a 
d marble basin, which Haran describes in detail, as well as 


church, the emperor could see these statues and the liquid that 
poured from their mouths and ears into a basin, and all those ac- 
companying him would drink from it.'? 

The 2 Organ, the Horlogion, and the Talismans 


Hariin describes the church organ of Constantinople in some de- 
tai |, placing the organ in the palace proper. Hartn also describes 
the > Horlogion, which was in a building southwest of Hagia 
Sophia. This clock had twenty-four small doors, each of which 
ned and closed by itself with the passing of every hour. Con- 
tinople was famous for the ancient and early Byzantine stat- 
es lining the main streets and standing in public squares and 
Marketplaces. Popular beliefs and legends had grown up around 
these antique monuments. Hartin mentions one such talisman, 
Created by the wise Apollonius of Tyana (first century A.D.), the 


“ag 
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famous miracle worker of antiquity: “At the gate of the imperia| 
palace, there is a talisman, three bronze horses made b 
Apollonius to prevent the [living] horses of the city from Creat. 
ing a disturbance or neighing at the door of the emperor,”20 Sim. 
ilarly, he saw four copper snakes—talismans to render snakes jp, 
offensive. Near the Golden Gate, there was an archway in the 
middle of the s#q (the forum) in which were placed two Statues 
that were talismans; captives were brought between these stat. 
ues, and depending on whether they stayed put or moved, they 
were either imprisoned or killed.?! 

Monuments and statues popularly believed to possess talis. 
manic or magical power were not unique to Constantinople, Ip. 
deed, the talismanic protection of antique cities is one of the 
themes of medieval Arabic-Islamic literature. Various authors, 
such as Ibn al-Faqih and al-Mas‘tdi, mention several talismans 
in relation to various ancient Near Eastern cities. Ibn al-Nadim, 
when introducing a discussion on books of magic, writes that 
“one group of philosophers and servants of the stars assert 
that they have talismans based on [astronomical] observations,” 
He goes on to give a biographical entry on one such man; 
Apollonius the Wise, “one of the people of Tyana, in the 
Byzantine territory” and “the first to speak of talismans.”?? The 
Byzantines considered the philosopher Apollonius to be the 
sculptor of most of Constantinople’s public statues and stelae 
depicting animals, and they attributed magical powers to them, 
The Byzantine collection of texts, known as the Patria, which 
enumerates all sorts of monuments in Constantinople, giving 
their myths and stories, proclaims Apollonius to be the creator 
of the city’s talismans.?? Apollonius’s fame in this respect was so_ 
widespread that various Arabic-Islamic sources referred to him 
as sabib al-tilasmat, or master of talismans, and several Arabic 
works dealing with astrology, alchemy, and magic, among other 
similar subjects, have been falsely attributed to him.” It was the 
well-known connection between Apollonius the “Byzantine” 
and talismans that probably led Arab Muslim authors to be- 
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Bin Hippodrome. Conspicuous by ehite absence, however, 
. the people of Constantinople, the bustle of its streets, and 
masters of its crafts. The texts failed to include the human 
erience, both individual and collective, contained in the city. 
aspect of daily life is mentioned, and space is not conceived 
social—as a context for the relationships, episodes, or 
s of everyday life. Hariin’s perception of the city is partial, 
entary, and mixed with other concerns of his own. At the 
e time, it should be said that Haran, or any other observer, 
Id not capture Constantinople in its entirety; as with any 
other city, there was more than the eye could see, more than the 
could hear. As an observer with his own agenda, Harin se- 


early Middle Ages, the bulk of the city was occupied by 


: me and houses of the merchant community. In addition, 


to the streets of the city, as in the story of the poet, al-Salt al- 
Wabiri, eg left for Byzantium after being punished for drink- 
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back home and his love for his new family. A Muslim ambasga. 
dor to Constantinople, who is passing through its streets on p 
mule, hears the sad voice of al-Salt al-Wabiri reciting an Arabig 
verse concerning a locality close to Madina. Moved by the 
beauty of the voice and intrigued by the words, the ambassador 
traces the voice to the room of a house.”” No more of the tale 
need be told here. The point is that this is a rare reference to the 
streets and houses of Constantinople. In the Arabic-Islamic de. 
scriptions, Constantinople seems empty of inhabitants; mention 
is made only of magical talismans and structures and objects 
that bring to mind the imperial presence—the walls, the Palaces, 
the churches, the monuments, and the aqueduct. This wondrous 
city of marble, mosaics, gold, and precious stones was a power- 
ful medium for manifestations of the imperial image. The travel. 
ers and writers did not experience Constantinople as a visual 
turmoil or chaotic disorder. In their descriptions, the city is har- 
monized, rationalized, and organized. Nothing untoward tran- 
spires: neither its cruelty (the cruelty of any giant urban ageglom- 
eration), its harshness, nor its violence. 

Constantinople was subsumed by Haran, his contemporaries 
and later Arab Muslim authors, in a limited selection of struc- 
tures. The recurrent references to these monuments as well as 
the constant repetition of the same descriptions signal their ar- 
chetypal importance: they came to represent the city of the 
caesars, itself the symbol of an empire. This focus by Arab Mus- 
lim authors on the marvels of Constantinople rendered the slen- 
der knowledge of the city still more fragmentary. 

Constantinople made a strong impact on Arab travelers and 
geographers. Constantinople seems to have provided a yardstick _ 
against which the Muslims might measure themselves and their 
own civilization. Indeed, several anecdotes make it obvious that 
some Muslims perceived Constantinople as the model city and 
that criticisms offered by the Byzantines were decisive in the 
construction and planning of Baghdad. In al-Baghdadi’s Tarikh 
Baghdad, it is said that Caliph al-Mansir (r. 136-158/754-775) 
was inspired by the advice of an envoy of Emperor Constan- 
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plan. After the markets were placed on all sides in their 
es, al-Mansiir took a Byzantine envoy on a stroll through 
the city and asked for his evaluation. The Byzantine ambassador 
It is perfect except for one thing. ... Your enemy can tra- 


inces.... The markets are in the city, and they are open to 
ryone; the enemy can enter under the pretext of making com- 
merce, and as for the merchants, they go to the provinces dis- 
closing your secrets.” It was then that al-Mansir ordered that 
‘markets be moved to al-Karkh.?8 Another anecdote relates 
extensively the Byzantine envoy’s influence on the plan- 
ning of the Abbasid capital. While al-Mansir was receiving a 
mantine envoy, he heard a great clamor that almost shook the 
ace. When he inquired as to the cause, he was told: “Prince of 
aithful, it is a cow that was about to be slaughtered; it 
discomfited the butcher and started wandering about in the mar- 
kets.” The Byzantine ambassador told al-Mansir: “Prince of 
the Faithful, you have constructed a city the like of which has 
er been built, but it has three defects: its remoteness from 
water, .. . the absence of gardens, and... your subjects remain 
lose to you and when subjects are near their king, his secrets are 
losed.” Al-Mansir answered: “As far as your statement 
about water, we have calculated the amount sufficient to 
moisten our lips; as for the second defect, we are not created for 
amusement and play; as for secrecy, I keep no secrets from my 
subjects.” Later, however, the caliph recognized the truth in 
‘these observations and ordered that two canals be extended 
from the Tigris to the palace, that the ‘Abassiyya be planted and 
that the population be moved to al-Karkh.”’ A new capital is not 
D merely a new city. Baghdad carried with it the prestige and au- 
thority of the Abbasid caliphate and symbolized its new univer- 
% l orientation. These stories, found in al-Baghdadi, should per- 
haps not be given literal credence, but they do indicate that the 
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Muslims were receptive to Byzantine influence in certain realms. 


That the Muslims are said to have implemented the advice Of the 
Byzantine envoy on such a vital question as the Abbasid capital 
is a testimony to the Muslim acknowledgment that the Byzap. 
tines were world experts in urban design. 

Returning to Hariin’s description, one of its most astonishing 
characteristics is its lack of negative comments and Criticism, 
However, Hariin’s impartiality, extraordinary at first sight, jg 
but the natural outcome of the level of self-confidence that the 
Muslims had attained in their own civilization. Hariin’s descrip. 
tion lacks any undertones urging the Muslims to imitate the 
splendor that he has witnessed. This was unnecessary now that 
Baghdad was firmly established—a Baghdad that was Constan- 
tinople’s equal. Confirmation of this view is provided even ear. 
lier by al-Jahiz, who reportedly said: “I have seen great cities 
that are highly reputed for their architecture and fortifications in 
the Syrian provinces and in bildd al-Rim and in other countries, 
I have never seen a city which is higher in elevation, or more per- 
fectly round, with broader gates, or more remarkable than al- 
Zawra’, which is the city of Abii Ja‘far al-Mansir.”?° 
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CEREMONIAL, OR THE 
GRANDEUR OF BYZANTIUM 


War was a routine occurrence during the period extending from 
the reign of Theophilus (a.p. 829-842) to that of Nicephorus 
Phocas (A.D. 963-969), but it was not omnipresent, having been 
gradually delegated to the troops and the population of the fron- 
tier. An equilibrium of sorts characterized relations between By- 
zantium and the caliphate for most of the third/ninth century.— 
Until the time when the military offensives of the Byzantine 
reconquest managed to destroy this precarious equilibrium, 
the two capitals chose to watch one another from a distance 
through the rituals of their great embassies. By the early third/ 
ninth century, direct links were developed between the Byzan- 
tine court and the Abbasid caliphs. For the next hundred years, 
contacts between the two courts became increasingly formal, as 
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} attempted to dazzle the other and show its strength by lav- 
displaying their wealth and by limiting access to its ruler by 
of an elaborate court ceremonial.3! The ceremonial of the 
ne court and the extensive rituals surrounding the activi- 
of the emperor did much to impress the imperial image on 
inds of all peoples. The Byzantines praised the emperor as 
bol of imperial power, as an embodiment of the everlasting 
e of the Rhomaioi. The ritual of the Byzantine imperial 
rt was a powerful vehicle for imperial propaganda that 
ed at the transformation of the emperor into a sacred being. 
e words of Steven Runciman, “almost daily there was some 
ndid festival or ceremony in which the emperor played a 
part. This was designed mainly to surround him with a 
of glory turning him into the symbol of the Empire.” 

There are traces in the Arabic-Islamic texts of the way 
in which the spectacular propaganda of imperial ceremony 
tured the Arab imagination. Byzantine imperial dignity— 
jistanced as it was by ritual, spectacle, a hierarchy of courtiers, 
fich court costumes, and beautiful objects made of precious met- 
nd gems—was a far cry from the relatively simple ambience 
ounding the leaders of the early Muslim community. While 


n nunity of believers seemingly made a virtue of its distance from 
elaborate ceremonial displays, behaving in a manner that was its 
complete opposite. One depiction of Byzantine splendor de- 
tibes the visit of the Muslim commander Khalid b. al-Walid 
21/642) to the Byzantine leader in Syria, Vahan. Vahan or- 
d ered that ten rows of Byzantine soldiers be marshaled to the 
et ft and right of Khalid. The soldiers’ faces were masked with 
ion so that only their eyes could be seen. Vahan sat on a throne 
of gold. On his head was a golden crown ornate with precious 
stones, before him were spread carpets and namdriq,® and next 
‘to him stood Byzantine pages carrying in their hands poles of 
gold and silver. The Muslims understood the purpose intended 
by such a display: Vahan wanted to show Khalid the might and 
power of the Byzantines to frighten him and convince him to ac- 
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quiesce. Khalid, however, was said to have remained unim, 
pressed; in his eyes, the Rim were less than dogs.34 . 

The lavish Byzantine ceremonial and the wealth that jt im 
plied were derided by the Muslims, who accused the Byzantines 
of having amassed their riches at the expense of the poor, Kitab 
futib al-sham relates the tale of an encounter between Mu‘adh 
b. Jabal (d. 18/639), the messenger of the Muslim leader, Abi. 
‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah (d. 19/639), and the Byzantine patriciang, 
Mu‘adh found the latter reclining on luxurious cushions but re. 
fused to join them, saying he did not wish to walk on Carpets 
and sit on namdriq that had been “withheld from the weak 
Byzantines.” Instead, he chose to sit on the floor, neglecting 
“these vanities and worldly possessions.” Thus did the Muslim 
emissary dismiss Byzantine wealth, upholding the lofty Muslim 
ideals of poverty, egalitarianism, and humility. By way of con. 
trast, when a Byzantine messenger was later sent to Abj 
‘Ubayda, he was unable to distinguish the Muslim emir in the 
Arab camp. Abii ‘Ubayda was anonymous, seated on the ground 
and dressed modestly, not as a commander. This account con- 
trasts the formality of Byzantine courtly life with the simplicity 
of the early Muslim leadership. Indeed, even during the subse- 
quent period of Umayyad rule, life in the court had not yet been 
circumscribed by regular ceremonial procedures but still con- 
tained informal aspects.*6 Reflecting the mores and manners of 
the early Arab-Muslim tribesmen, the texts depict the Muslims 
as rejecting the worldly ways of the urban, sophisticated 
Byzantines. 

In spite of such comments, which reflect their initial aversion 
toward Byzantine ceremonial, the Muslims quickly came to un-_ 
derstand the value of ceremonial and, as their empire expanded, 
to imitate the splendor that they witnessed in Byzantine lands. 
Arab leaders realized the impact of such displays on their own 
subjects and said as much in early, explicit statements. The then 
governor of Syria, Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, told Caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab (r, 13-23/634-644), who had accused him of lead- 
ing “a way of life like Chosroes,” that it was vital for the Mus- 
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“ler to appear as similar as possible to his Christian oppo- 
7 [bn Khaldiin (d. 784/1382), much later on, reminds his 


1S that 


y [the Muslims] wanted to avoid the coarseness of royal au- 
thority and do without royal customs. They also despised pomp, 
h has nothing whatever to do with the truth. The caliphate 
came to be royal authority, and the Muslims learned to es- 
the splendor and luxury of this world. Persian and Byzantine 
nts, subjects of the preceding dynasties, mixed with them and 
owed them their ways of ostentation and luxury.*8 
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Haran b. Yahya provides a unique and detailed description of 
s elaborate ceremonial that he was made to witness during his 
ivity in Constantinople. More specifically, he describes the 
ual religious procession of the Byzantine emperor from the 
ce to the Great Church. This specific ceremonial had no par- 
in static Abbasid caliphal ceremonials, which took place al- 
most entirely in the palace.*? Perhaps the novelty of what Hariin 
say in the Byzantine capital explains the great interest and at- 
tention to detail that characterizes his description. 

‘Hariin reports that the emperor had ordered that the route 
m the’palace gate to the church gate be covered with mats, on 
which were strewn aromatic herbs and green leaves; walls to ei- 
ther side of the road were decorated with brocade. First in the 
p rocession were 10,000 men dressed in red brocade, their hair 
loose on their shoulders; behind them strode 10,000 young men 
dressed in white brocade. Next came 10,000 adolescents clad in 
green brocade, followed by 10,000 servants in blue brocade, 
who also carried gilded axes. Behind them were 5,000 middle- 
aged eunuchs dressed in white Khurasani malbam and holding 
golden crosses. Following the eunuchs were 10,000 Turkish and 
Khazar youths garbed in cuirasses of lamella and holding lances 
_and shields made entirely of gold. Next came one hundred great 
‘patricians dressed in colored brocade, holding golden censers, 
followed by twelve chief patricians, each carrying a golden scep- 
tet. The hundred adolescents walking behind them bore a golden 
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box, which contained the robe that the emperor donned fon 
prayer. The emperor was dressed in his robe of feasts, q silk 
gown decorated with jewels; his crown was on his head and 4 
pair of mismatched shoes, one black and one red, were on his 
feet. In his hand was a golden box containing dust. Immediately 
before him was the ruum, who silenced the people, and an old 
man bearing a basin and a golden ewer ornamented with Pearls 
and rubies. The emperor was followed by his minister, who jp. 
toned the words “remember death” after every two steps, stop. 
ping to open the box, look at the dust, kiss it, and weep; this 
continued until he reached the church. When the emperor ap. 
rived at the church, he washed his hands, telling his minister; “] 
am innocent of the blood of the people.” The Muslim prisoners 
were then brought to the church; at the sight of such magni- 
ficence and power, they shouted three times: “May God preserye 
the king for many years.” Robes of honor were then bestowed 
on the Muslim prisoners.” 

Harin includes in his description elements common to the 
prescriptions found in the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies, He 
describes the movement from the profane, the palace, to the sa- 
cred, the church. He lays down the manner in which the proces- 
sion advanced, on foot, and identifies participants according to 
rank, age, ethnic origin, and the like, describing their clearly reg- 
ulated costumes.*! The theatricality of this public ritual cere- 
mony with its costumes, staging, stylization of action, and se- 
quential processional organization was intended to emphasize 
the qualities and functions of the emperor and the power of his 
empire above all else. This power was revealed by various means 
but especially through the ostentatious display of wealth. In- _ 
deed, judging by their descriptions of Byzantine ceremonial and 
imperial audiences, it seems that this aspect made the deepest 
impression on the Arab Muslim authors. In Hariin’s description 
of the emperor’s procession to the Great Church, the words 
most frequently encountered are “gold” and “golden”: “the 
hand axes were gilded . . . golden crosses . . . lances and shields 
made entirely of gold... . golden censers . . . golden scepter... 
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en box.” Haran describes what seems to be an interminable 
ly of this precious metal, undoubtedly reinforcing the belief 
j yzantine emperors were able to convert copper to gold 
h their knowledge of alchemy. That wealth reflected 
is made clear in an early statement by Caliph al-Ma’miin 
s advisors: he instructed them to send a gift to the Byzantine 
eror that was one hundred times more precious than the one 
ad received, thus proclaiming the power of Islam and God’s 
to the Muslims. In a.p. 1045, Emperor Constantine IX 
omachus (r. A.D. 1042-1055) reportedly sent the Fatimid 
h, al-Mustansir (1. 427-487/1036-1094), a gift so mag- 
ent that it outshone anything sent by his predecessors.” 
ere are numerous similar exchanges recorded in the Arabic- 
|slamic sources. 
Jn his descriptions of the imperial procession, Hariin empha- 
the externals of Byzantine power: the pomp, the ostenta- 
1, and the huge number of participants in the ceremonial. The 
magnificent spectacle of many thousands of people walking 
in an elaborate, colorful procession led Hartin to comment ex- 
plicitly on its “great magnificence and power.” The empire was 
dently a state and a civilization of great importance. This 
impression was deliberately cultivated, as is clear in the intro- 
duction to the Book of Ceremonies, which stresses that the 
proper observance of court rituals makes imperial power seem 
more awe-inspiring, yet agreeable, to subjects, for it dazzled for- 
eigners and subjects alike with the splendor and dignity of the 
Byzantine court.*? Hariin’s description confirms the image of a 
powerful and unforgettable Byzantium, an image that survived 
“in the writings of the Arab Muslim authors for centuries. The 
prestige of the Byzantine Empire achieved, in our sources, a cer- 
tain timelessness. 
_ The Byzantine imperial insignia in the ceremonies were pri- 
‘marily items of clothing: shoes, a golden scarf adorned with pre- 
cious stones, a crown, and a golden cross. In addition, there 
were objects that preceded and followed the emperor, such as 
banners, lances, and shields. Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s list of the im- 


perial insignia in the Byzantine ceremonial includes the throne 
of gold, crown, purple silk—described as “a kind of silk with e 
black twinkling”’—and red shoes. He states that any Person 
other than the emperor who wore the red shoes wrote his own 
death warrant; only the heir apparent wore a red shoe, alon 
with a black shoe.‘ Ibn al-Faqih reports that the Byzantine em: 
peror dressed in purple clothes and that everything surroundin 
him was purple. Color was an important device of imperial pro. 
paganda. The Byzantines developed a sophisticated hierarchy of 
colors and to the top rung of this hierarchic ladder belonged 
purple and gold, two colors reserved solely for the use of the em. 
peror. In Byzantine ceremonial, they symbolized, respectively, 
life and power, the sacred and the mighty.*5 

The importance bestowed on precious textiles was an expres. 
sion of hierarchy through costume, an instrument of the 
“politique de prestige” that was shared by the Sassanian and 
Byzantine traditions, as well as by the Muslims at a later date. In 
the Byzantine court, etiquette was indeed rigorous. The garb of 
the Byzantine emperor was strictly regulated, and his various 
robes were essential props of the Byzantine ceremonial. Cloth- 
ing symbolized both rank and authority. The Arab Muslim au- 
thors knew of the different robes that the Byzantine emperors 
displayed during the various ceremonials: “When the emperor is 
traveling, he wears a precious robe ornamented with precious 
stones and pearls of all kinds. Each such robe is worth 200,000 
dinars.” Abii al-Fad! saw Emperor Michael dressed in this way 
during his travels and encampments and noticed that the em- 
peror changed his garments frequently. “On the occasion of the 
Great Feast, the emperor’s robe was adorned with 3,000. seed 
pearls. . . . It was so heavy, it was difficult to lift.” Says Abi al- 
Fadl: “The robe is priceless and unique on earth.”46 The cash 
value of these prohibitively expensive robes was itself symbolic. 

The same text refers to the various crowns that the emperor 
wore on different occasions: One is the “Largest Crown,” which 
was of gold and adorned with rubies and other precious stones. 
This crown was suspended over the emperor’s head when he sat 
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udience hall to receive his own subjects and foreign en- 
other was the “Crested Crown,” which is the one that 
n his head on his return from a victorious campaign. It 
ded with precious stones. As for the imperial throne, “it is 
of gold and is ornamented with precious stones. The em- 
eet rest on a canopy of heavily embroidered brocade.”*” 
ontentious issue between the Muslims and the Byzantines 
the ceremonial of proskynesis. Proskynesis became the rule 
e Byzantine court: The Book of Ceremonies unequivocally 
that each person has to prostrate himself or herself before 
peror, the only exception being the patriarch.*§ Initially, 
Muslims regarded kissing the ground in front of a human be- 
s blasphemy: 
It was not the practice of old for an amir, a wazir, or a high digni- 
tary to kiss the ground when he entered the presence of the caliph. 
But when he entered and saw the caliph, he would address him in 
the second person singular saying: Peace be upon you, O com- 
mander of the Faithful, and may the mercy and blessings of Allah 
be upon you.” 
The caliph sometimes offered his hand, covered with his sleeve, 
10 his caller so that he might kiss it. According to Hilal al-Sabr’ 
(d. 488/1056), this practice was later replaced by proskynesis 
“and to this rule all people comply”: 


‘In the past, the crown princes, judges, jurists, ascetics, and readers 
_ of the Qur’an kissed neither the hand nor the ground. They merely 
saluted. . .. Now, however, they have joined the others in kissing 
the ground, except for a few who avoid this practice. Those of 
~ middle and low ranks, those below—the general public, and peo- 
~ ple without social status—are considered too low to partake in the 
~ honor of kissing the ground.°° 


] owever, in the texts, we have accounts that show neither the 
Byzantines nor the Muslims practicing proskynesis in the con- 
‘text of their relations with each other. Al-Ghazal, the ambassa- 
‘dor of ‘Abd-al-Rahman II (r, 206-238/822-852), refused to 
prostrate himself before Emperor Theophilus (r. a.p. 829-842), 
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excusing himself by saying that a Muslim prostrates himsel 
only before the creator. The Byzantines, in response, resorted to 
subterfuge: they walled up part of the doorway to the reception 
hall so that al-Ghazal would be forced to stoop in entering—hj, 
unwilling bow seen as the equivalent to the act of Prostration, 
Realizing the trick, al-Ghazal sat down, stretched out his legs 
and entered the imperial presence backwards." Hilal al-Sabp 
also describes the Byzantine ambassador as standing before Gat 
liph al-Mugqtadir in 305/912 and not kissing the ground, ex. 
plaining that the Muslims were excused from this practice in By- 
zantium. Al-Baghdadi quotes the Byzantine ambassador as 
telling al-Muqtadir: “Had I known that the caliph would ask me 
to kiss the carpet, I would have done it, for it is in conformity to 
our protocol—although it is never asked of your ambassador,”s2 
Thus, the Arabs rejected the ceremony of proskynesis in princi- 
ple, and their ambassadors were apparently not asked to pros- 
trate themselves and kiss the ground, since the Byzantines were 
aware of their revulsion for the practice. 

Most Byzantine ceremonials mentioned in the sources oc- 
curred in the context of the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
The historian al-Tabari has preserved an account of Emperor 
Michael III’s (r. A.D. 842-867) reception of the Muslim ambas- 
sador Nasr b. al-Azhar: 


The king was on a platform, and the patricians were standing 
around him. I saluted him and was seated at the edge of the great 
platform. I displayed the gifts before him. The emperor had an in- 
terpreter in front of him, a slave. . . . The emperor accepted my 
gifts and my offer of a reciprocal oath. The maternal uncle of the 
king, who was responsible for the affairs of the empire, took the —— 
oath instead of Michael. I said: “O King, I have received the oath 
of your uncle. Does this promise bind you?” He nodded with his 
head in the affirmative. I did not hear him speak a word from my 
first appearance in Byzantine territory until I left. Only the inter- 

~ preter spoke, the emperor moving his head to signify yes or no. He 
never spoke.*3 
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receding description shows the Byzantine emperor sur- 
ed by such reverential ceremonial that he is utterly inac- 
ps thus was the ceremonial instrumental in oe the 


a ial envoys to Baghdad. On one such occasion, the am- 
passador was not allowed to meet Caliph al-Mugtadir until the 
al ph had finished decorating his palace. Hilal al-Sabi’ describes 
pomp and ceremonial surrounding the occasion: 


Jn honor of the envoy, the residence was furnished with beautiful 
“trappings and decorated with splendid implements. The chamber- 
Jains and their lieutenants and the retinues, in accordance with 
i their ranks, were all in proper formation at its gates, corridors, 
passageways, crossways, courtyards, and courts. The soldiers, of 
_ different ranks and in excellent attire, were drawn up in two lines 
_and mounted on animals with saddles of gold and silver; and near 
them were the reserve horses in similar elegance, displaying many 
types of arms and equipment. They stretched from the upper 
- Shammasiyyah Gate to near the residence. Behind them stood the 
- servants, the caliph’s private servants and outdoor servants, in ele- 
- gant uniform wearing swords and gilded belts. These reached as 
_ far back as the caliph’s quarter. The markets, streets, roofs, and al- 
_ leys of the eastern part of the city were filled with crowds of spec- 
tators. All overlooking rooms and shops were rented for large 
sums of money. In the Tigris, the boats were splendidly orna- 
mented and fully equipped. The envoy and his procession walked 
~ until he reached the residence.54 


1030) and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. Clearly, the Abbasid adminis- 
tration not only arranged a magnificent spectacle but also made 
certain that it was well publicized. Although such displays were 
designed to impress Byzantine envoys, they were also meant to 


convince the Muslims—during a period of disarray—that the 
I! Abbasid caliphate was still a great power.°5 
Hi) | The Byzantine state had an impressive past in terms of Power 
wealth, and culture, and the Byzantines managed to enhance 
their image through their mastery of ceremonial. By also empha- 
sizing the strength and prestige of the Byzantine empire, the 
Muslims were attempting to raise the authority and Prominence 
of their own various states to the same lofty level as their Worthy 
rivals. In this they succeeded, for Byzantium recognized Arab 
preeminence. In the protocols of Emperor Constantine VII, we 
find very cordial formulas for the reception of ambassadors 
from Baghdad and Cairo, At the imperial table, Byzantine cere- 
monial assigned Muslim “friends” to a higher place than 
Frankish “friends”; among the Muslims, those of the East were 
favored.** The Muslims readily grasped the meanings that the 
Byzantine ceremonials were designed to convey and, in their ac- 
counts of them, praised some aspects while condemning others, 
Yet without question, the totality of the Byzantine empire’s im- 
age as rich and glorious had the intended impact on the Arabs, 
who admired the magnificence of Byzantine ceremonial in its 
fundamentals. 
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BYZANTINE REVIVAL: ISLAM ON THE DEFENSIVE 


Whereas in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, the 
Byzantines had been on the defensive, with the Muslims launch- 
ing ceaseless raids, the fourth/tenth century witnessed a Byzan- 
tine military revival and a reversal of circumstances. A turning 
point in the military relations between the two states occurred in _ 
A.D. 863, following the annihilation of the army of ‘Umar, emir 
of Melitene, by the Byzantine army. This victory marked the be- 
ginning of the Byzantine advance in the east, and the disastrous 
news led to riots and to a clamor for volunteers for jihad against 
the infidels. From the year A.D. 900 onward, the Byzantines un- 
dertook a series of successful campaigns, and their changing for- 
tunes are reflected in the tone of the correspondence between the 
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f Egypt, Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, and Emperor 
nus Lecapenus (r. A.D. 920-944). Ibn Tughj acknowledges 
wise policies of Romanus, particularly the good treatment 
n to Muslim prisoners. He disputes, however, the emperor’s 
that Byzantium was God-given and everlasting. To 
anus’s request for improved communications and his ex- 
ession of affection and love, al-Ikhshid describes himself as 
i ling to reciprocate in accordance with the dictates of politics 
nobility “which we share, despite religious and ideological 
rences.” As for trade, he grants permission for “the emper- 
-¢’ men to sell and buy as they chose.”5” By praising Romanus’s 
ies, the letter indicates a tacit recognition of the new real- 
namely, Byzantium’s increasing strength. 

hs the Byzantines consolidated their position, the Muslims si- 
m ultaneously suffered from internal weakness and division. In 
the A.D. 860s, the caliphate underwent a political crisis accom- 
pa nied by economic decline. The situation first began to deterio- 
rate seriously after the revolt of the Zanj, the mostly African 
slaves who labored in the reclaimed marshlands of southern 
Traq. The revolt, which continued from A.D. 869 to 883, inflicted 
le asting damage on the Iraqi economy. In the a.p. 920s and 930s, 
the disintegration of the central authority of the Abbasid caliph- 
a ate rapidly accelerated, and political life in the provinces became 
in creasingly independent. Moreover, the prestige of the Abbasid 
tegime suffered a disastrous blow at the hands of the Qaramita, 
who waged a devastating war in southern Iraq and sacked 
N ecca in A.D. 930, taking away with them the black stone of the 
k a‘ba. The successes of the Byzantine empire in the fourth/tenth 
century have to be viewed against this background of Muslim 
disunity and collapse. 

~ Umayyad Spain and, later, the Fatimids both tried to establish 
diplomatic relations with Byzantium. The rivalries between the 
_ Abbasid empire and the newly founded Fatimid empire in North 
_ Africa colored, to a considerable extent, the bilateral relations of 
‘each of these competing Muslim states—one Sunni and the 
other Shi‘I—with Byzantium. For the Fatimids, the overthrow of 


the Abbasids took precedence over holy war against the Byzan. 
tines. As a result, Fatimid policy toward Byzantium oscillated 
between a practical policy of modus vivendi and a Propagandis. 
tic need to appear as the champions of jihad.* The Fatimid ey 
liph al-Mu‘izz is reported to have replied to a Byzantine ambas. 
sador’s offers of a perpetual truce as follows: 
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Religion and shari‘a do not permit a perpetual truce. . . . It is in- 
cumbent on your master, the king, holding the position that he 
does, to be aware of such an important point of law among those 
with whom he corresponds and to avoid asking for something 
that is inadmissible according to their law.°? 


Although a perpetual truce was theoretically unacceptable, a 
limited truce was possible, and al-Mu‘izz did conclude a five- 
year truce with the Byzantines. 

The competition between the Fatimids and Abbasids was 
symbolized in the attempts of both to have the names of their re- 
spective caliphs mentioned in prayers at the Constantinople 
mosque. After a treaty concluded between Basil II (1. A.D. 976- 
1025) and the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz (r. 365-386/975-996), 
prayers at the mosque were recited in the name of the Fatimid 
caliph; however, the Seljuk, Tughril Bey, subsequently requested 
by letter that the Abbasid caliph’s khutba be read at the Con- 
stantinople mosque. In the late Fatimid period, one clause of 
the treaty between Caliph al-Zahir and Byzantium in 418/1207 
called for Byzantine permission to repair the mosque in Con- 
stantinople and Byzantine recognition of the appointment of its 
muezzin.*! The symbolic and legitimizing power of this act in the 
Islamic world lost none of its significance when transposed to 
the Byzantine empire. In fact, the caliph’s prestige was further 
enhanced by such international recognition. 

Equally important, in this context, was the agreement that the 
Fatimid, al-Mu‘izz, reached with Byzantium stipulating that 
Muslim prisoners captured in the eastern Islamic lands be 
handed over to the Fatimids.® Like the reading of the khutba in 
Constantinople, this clause also had a purely propagandistic 
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al ie and reinforced the preeminence of a Fatimid Muslim ruler 
a sing jibad against the infidel and freeing Muslim mujabidin 
jn the process. 

Relations between Umayyad Spain and Byzantium developed 
pidly following the arrival of a Byzantine embassy offering a 
ty of friendship between Emperor Theophilus and ‘Abd al- 
man II. Among other issues discussed, the Byzantine ambas- 
rs were quick to remind the amir that the Abbasids in the 
had usurped his patrimony. More important, the visit 
served as a public acknowledgment of Umayyad claims to rule 
not only Spain but the entire Islamic world and amounted to in- 
ternational acceptance of Umayyad legitimacy. Evidently, then, 
he Byzantines actively cultivated divisions and rivalries in the 
uslim world. 

The entire period of Byzantium’s Macedonian dynasty (r. A.D. 
67-1025) was a brilliant era in the political existence of the 
empire. It was now the turn of the Muslim lands to suffer re- 
peated incursions, accompanied by looting and devastation. In 
A.D. 944, the Byzantines besieging Edessa were rewarded by the 
surrender of the “Mandylion,” the holy towel said to bear an 
authentic likeness of Christ. From A.D. 946 onward, the energies 
of the Hamdanid ruler, Sayf al-Dawla, were devoted to the 
‘struggle with Byzantium. Initially confined to the region of 
Mar‘ash-Hadath, the war soon spread to encompass the entire 
rontier. 

q The changed situation along the border is reflected in Qasida 
Sasdniyya, a poem written in the second half of the fourth/tenth 
“century and reproducing the vernacular of the Islamic under- 
_world. The body of the work comprises a catalogue of the differ- 
‘ent categories of beggars and their activities. In Qasida 
Sasaniyya, the term makhtara is glossed as the skill that some 
{ beggars had at swallowing their tongues; the apparent disability 
that resulted was ascribed to the barbarity of the Byzantines, for 
_ the beggars would indicate that the latter had cut their tongues 
out. The maisarani is “the one who asserts that he is a refugee 
from the Byzantine frontier zone and alleges that his tongue has 
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been cut out by the Greeks; he then calls armies to the frontier,» 
The term mastab also occurs in the poem and is defined as “the 
wandering beggar whose pretext is to collect money to ransom 
his family left behind in Byzantine hands.” We also encounter 
the Byzantines in the genre of the Maqamat. Abii al-Fath al. 
Iskandari, the hero of the Maqamat of Badi‘ al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhani (d. 398/1008) sometimes poses as a refugee from 
the lands newly occupied by the Byzantines. These references 
clearly reflect a time when the Byzantines had taken the offen. 
sive, leading to an influx of Muslim refugees from the border 
regions. 

During this period it was the Hamdanid dynasty, established 
in Aleppo, that rose to the occasion, becoming famous for an- 
nual campaigns against the Byzantines. The Hamdanid- 
Byzantine war inspired one of the greatest poets of the Arabic 
language, al-Mutanabbi, who was the inseparable companion of 
Sayf al-Dawla during his most successful period (337-345/948_ 
956). The principal events of these wars found an echo in his po- 
ems, which have a significant topographic and historical—as 
well as literary—value. Particularly important are the verses that 
describe Arab Muslim attitudes toward the Byzantines, such as 
those that rejoice at the devastation of the Byzantine lands, the 
lamentations of the captives, and the humiliation of the van- 
quished.® Victory is celebrated—specifically, victory against this 
Christian enemy: “He has sojourned in the environs of 
Kharshana, to the misfortune of the Byzantines, their crosses, 
and their churches.”® In general, these verses depict the Byzan- 
tines as contemptible enemies, inevitably destined to be van- 
quished. They are cowards who are incapable of stopping the _ 
lions of Islam, and even when they are victorious, they still suf- 
fer more losses than their adversaries. They live in a continual 
state of fear and terror; their very ambassadors are so overcome 
with dread that they are unable to walk straight or take their 
eyes from the sword of the emir when they come to beg for a 
truce. Yet it is not a truce that they are requesting, but protection 
for themselves and their people.% 
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“The poet belittles the emperor and depicts him in humiliating 
«cumstances. In the tent of Sayf al-Dawla, a wall hanging rep- 
resents the Byzantine ruler, crown on his head, humiliating him- 
self in front of the emir.*” More particularly, al-Mutanabbi at- 
tacks the commander of the Byzantine army, Bardas Phocas. He 
depicts him as a craven figure, his complexion altered by fear; he 
jsin continuous, ignoble retreat, abandoning virgins, patricians, 
villages, monks, and crosses to the emir. Wounded in the battle 
of Mar‘ash, in 342/953, Bardas Phocas fled, leaving his son in 
the hands of Sayf al-Dawla. Asks al-Mutanabbi: 
*, 


“Do you think that by fleeing and abandoning your son to the 
 Jances of Khatt, you will now be able to inspire trust in a friend? 
ig 


—— 


Consequent to these events, Bardas Phocas is represented con- 
su ed with terror, dressed in the garment of a monk and beg- 
ging God’s forgiveness and protection in a monastery.® 

However, the victories of Sayf al-Dawla were short-lived, and 
the emirate of Aleppo and other parts of the Islamic caliphate 
soon suffered the consequences of the Byzantine invasions. 


the emirate of Aleppo became a Byzantine protectorate. From 
A.D. 970 to 976, John Tzimisces continued the offensive. The 
Byzantine armies entered Syria in full force and captured many 
cities—notably, Damascus, Tiberias, Nazareth, and Beirut. This 
southward extension of the Byzantine frontier in Syria now 
brought the empire into contact with the Fatimids. Between A.D. 
9 76 and 1001, Basil II defended both his own conquests and the 
emirate of Aleppo against the Fatimid response. The latter part 
of his reign, as well as those of the last Macedonian emperors 


(r. A.D, 1025-1056) were marked by small-scale operations in 
the east. 

The balance of forces in the late fourth/tenth century placed 
the Muslims at a clear disadvantage, and the treaty of 359/969 
which established the emirate of Aleppo as a Byzantine Protec. 
torate, may be taken as a symbol of their unprecedented Weak. 
ness. The treaty authorized the submission of the emirate to the 
Byzantine empire, the payment of a yearly tribute, and the seces. 
sion to the Byzantines of a portion of the emirate’s territory, 
Other clauses stipulated that the emirate was duty-bound to give 
military support to the Byzantines and support the rights of Io. 
cal Christians, including such measures as the reconstruction of 
churches. The emir of Aleppo had thus become a vassal of By- 
zantium bound by political and military obligations.” [by 
Hawaal, who was writing in the late fourth/tenth century, paints 
a desolate picture of life on the Syrian frontier. He notes that 
Antioch was once the region’s most agreeable city, after Damas- 
cus, but it found itself in a lamentable situation, after the 
Byzantine conquest. He also mentions the wide expanse of Syr- 
ian territory that had fallen into Byzantines hands: “They cap- 
tured it by force of arms. A great number of the inhabitants have 
stayed, accepting to pay the jizya, and I believe that they will end 
by converting to Christianity.”7! In the Arabic sources, this re- 
versal of fortune was also paralleled by a clear change of tone in 
portrayals of Emperor Nicephorus Phocas. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF NICEPHORUS PHOCAS 


Ibn al-Athir’s al-Kamil fi al-tarikh contains ample information _ 
on Nicephorus Phocas, tracing his origin, his ascent to power, 
and his murder. Since the capacities of men were often described 
in terms of nasab (genealogy), it is interesting to note that Ibn al- 
Athir gives Muslim origins to the Byzantine emperor: “He was 
born to a Muslim man from Tarsiis known as Ibn al-Fuqas, who 
became Christian.” After achieving the rank of Domesticus, 
Nicephorus killed the Byzantine king.” Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 660/ 
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Nicephorus] returned to Constantinople . . . to find that 
R manos had died and was succeeded by his two boys, Basil and 
Constantine, with their mother, ae? as regent. On his ar- 
f val, Nicephorus was put in charge. ... He then saw that wrest- 
ing the kingship was the right heirs to do and was more pro- 
foundly awe-inspiring; so he put on the red shoes, claiming the 
ki gship for himself, He consulted with the patriarch, who ad- 
yised him to marry Theophano, the mother of the two boys, and 
to be her partner in the kingship. They agreed on that, and they 


“The Hamdanid poet Abu Firas mentions Nicephorus Phocas 
ne of his poems, in the context of an imagined discussion be- 
en the imprisoned poet and the emperor concerning the re- 
spective merits of the Arabs and Byzantines. The poem starts 
with the following words: “You claim, O ox with thick dew- 
laps. « .”74 Several descriptions of the physical appearance of 
this particular emperor originating from the pens of Byzantine 
authors still exist as well as these words, written by the Latin en- 
yoy, Liutprand of Cremona: “[He is] a monstrosity of a man, 
dwarf, fat-headed with tiny mole’s eyes; disfigured by a short, 
broad, thick beard going gray; disgraced by a neck scarcely an 
inch long.””5 ‘I/j is the term with which the poet Abi Firas used 
with reference to Nicephorus Phocas: “One of the most aston- 
‘ishing things is an ‘ilj explaining to me the admissible and the 
forbidden.””6 

Ibn al-Athir focuses on Nicephorus Phocas’s aggressive east- 
ern policy that had led him to conquer fortresses, towns, and 
Cities: 


Nicephorus was unyielding with the Muslims. He is the one who 
conquered Aleppo during the rule of Sayf al-Dawla, his stature in- 
creasing among his people. He is also the one who conquered Tar- 
siis, Massisa, Adana. . . . He concentrated his efforts on con- 
quering the lands of Islam, which he achieved because of internal 
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feuding among the Muslim kings. . . . The Muslims feared him 
greatly.’” 


Hi | Ibn al-‘Adim similarly states that “Nagfir b. al-Fiigas, the 

| domesticus, subjugated bildd al-Islam and wrested from the 
Muslims a number of cities and fortresses.”7® In a sermon 
the preacher, Ibn Nubata (d. 374/984-985), exhorted the faith. 
ful to resist the Byzantines by referring to the Success of 
Nicephorus Phocas who had subdued states, conquered lands 
brought destruction, and surpassed all limits in his injustice and 
his impertinence.” In connection with the conquest of Tarsiis 
Nicephorus is said to have ; 


entered Tarsiis, climbed its pulpit and asked those around him: 
“Where am I?” They said: “In the pulpit of Tarsiis.” He answered; 
“No, I am [already] in the pulpit of Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem), 
This city was preventing me from that one.”8? 


The geographer Yaqiit reports that, when Nicephorus con- 
quered Tarsiis, he erected two standards outside it and ordered 
his herald to proclaim: 


Those who wish to live in the territory of the merciful, equitable, 
and just king, those who desire security of property, of their lives, 
and the lives of their families and children, those who wish the 
thoroughfares to be kept safe and who desire just laws and fair 
treatment . . . let them come under this banner and return with the 
king to the land of the Rim. But those who want fornication, ty- 
rannical laws and practices, extortion, [and the] confiscation of 
property . . . let them rally beneath the other flag and go to the 
land of Islam. 


The conquest of Tarsiis was peaceful. Any Muslim man who 
wished to leave was permitted to take away with him whichever 
of his possessions he could carry; in return, all of the mosques 
were destroyed. Yaqiit tells of heart-breaking scenes in which 
Muslims wept while bidding their children farewell.8! Tarsiis re- 
ceived its share of fada’il in a literature that expounded its vir- 
tues and features. Al-Tarsiisi’s Siyar al-thughir contains pro- 
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stic traditions that laud the virtues of ghdzi life and describes 
heavenly rewards awaiting those who fulfilled the duty of 
“bad: 
e Prophet of God] replied: A group from amongst my commu- 
, who will reside in a town which will be built beyond the 
c ayhan and Jayhan [rivers]; whoever has a life-span extending to 
at time, let him take his share [of life] in it, for indeed, a martyr 
‘om amongst that group of people will be equal in merit to the 
martyrs of Badr. By Him in Whose hand is my soul, God will cer- 
ainly raise up from that town on the Resurrection Day 170,000 
rtyrs who will enter Paradise without having to undergo the 
ing process of the enumeration of virtues and vices. . . . God 
will be more tender towards that town than a mother towards her 
shild. God will grant forgiveness to the people of that town every 
day at sunrise and sunset alike. They will continue to enjoy the 
state of righteousness, and it will stay permanently with them, un- 
til at the end of time, a group of them will combat the Antichrist 
[al-dajjal). ... The town’s name is Tarsiis.®? 


Tarsiis’s fighters were promised heavenly rewards and were lik- 
dto the first martyrs in Islam, the martyrs of Badr. This com- 
arison is used in the passage to underline their crucial role as 
defenders of Islam, for Tarsiis was “the place where the exalted 
Book of God used to be recited . . . the place from which expedi- 
tions into Byzantium were launched.”® But in spite of the escha- 
tological role that was given to Tarsiis in the final struggle 
against the Antichrist, the city fell to Nicephorus Phocas and 
was to remain in Christian hands until the Mamluk sultan 
Qalawiin (678-689/1280-1290) conquered it in A.D. 1275. 
__As is already obvious, the Arab Muslim texts depict Nice- 
phorus Phocas in uniformly negative terms. The background to 
this image is clear: Nicephorus Phocas was responsible for a se- 
ties of actions and events that exploited the political disarray of 
_ the Islamic empire to reveal, in unmistakable terms, the reversal 
_of the two rivals’ respective positions. 

The geographer Ibn Hawgal, a contemporary of Nicephorus 
Phocas, mentions Byzantine opposition to the emperor and 
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ascribes Byzantine complaints to his financial exactions, Nice. 
phorus Phocas demanded ten golden dinars from every house. 
hold that possessed servants, cows, sheep, and agricultural and 
pasture land. From the less wealthy, he demanded the services of 
one fully equipped soldier, in addition to a sum of money, Ke 
cording to Ibn Hawgal, the campaigns of Nicephorus Phocas 
were financed entirely from exactions, for he never drew on the 
funds of his own treasury, fortune, or revenues. It was his 
method of gathering money that made the Christians hate him 
and loathe his rule; in the end, this was the cause of his murder.8 
This particular passage of Ibn Hawgal’s work contains exam. 
ples of injustice and oppression, probably the only way in which 
a Muslim writer could undermine the immense military success 
of Nicephorus Phocas. Ibn al-Athir relates the circumstances 
leading eventually to the assassination of the Byzantine emperor, 
Having married the wife of the emperor whom he had mur- 
dered, Nicephorus was resolved to castrate his predecessor's 
sons. Learning of his intentions, his wife—and their mother— 
resorted to a stratagem to have him killed. She asked about the 
Domesticus (commander of the military guards) and agreed 
with him that he should visit her, in woman’s dress, together 
with others on the night that Nicephorus’s murder was to take 
place. She told her husband that some female relatives were vis- 
iting her, and she put them up in quarters connected to the impe- 
rial apartments. On Christmas Eve, while Nicephorus was in a 
deep sleep, his wife opened the door to the assassins, and they 
entered and killed him. Ibn al-Athir adds that it was said that 
Nicephorus never slept without a weapon except for that one 
night because of God’s wish that he be killed.85 On hearing of his _ 
assassination, Ibn Nubata, preacher at the court of Sayf al- 
Dawla, pronounced a sermon in which he alluded to the em- 
peror’s death: “See what God has done to the Tyrant of the 
Ram. ... God was kind to you and arranged it so that his mur- 
der occurred in his own land; we do not deserve such kindness 
from God.”%6 
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dan Arabic poem, full of mockery and defiance, that 
horus Phocas is supposed to have sent to Caliph al-Muti‘ 
34-363/946-974). In it, Nicephorus portrays himself as the 
mpion of Christianity, boasts of his conquests, and threatens 
arch against Baghdad, Egypt, and Jerusalem. He insults the 
Muslims, in the person of their prophet, and says that his next 
paign will be against Mecca to establish the throne of 
ist: “From the pure and Christian king to the one assuming 
burdens of power of the family of Hashim: Have you not 
rd of my activities? Yes, but you are unable to act in an enter- 
pe manner, . - Nothing is left in your thughar except 


to your land of San‘a’ and al-Taha’im.” Egypt, too, will be his, 
and he even threatens the people of Baghdad: 


~ You accepted the Daylami to be your caliph, 

and thus you became slaves of the Daylam slaves. 

Return humiliated to the land of the Hijaz, 

and leave Bilad al-Riim to the magnanimous men. 

q For I will lead my army to Baghdad 

—-and burn it from above, destroy its walls, and take its children 
captive. 

From there I will go to Shiraz and Rayy, 

_ so inform Khurasan of my intentions. 


Mecca will be his for all eternity, and he will strike out to the 
south to conquer Yaman and to the north to reach Jerusalem: 
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“I will conquer east and west and propagate everywhere the relj. 
gion of the cross.”87 

The poem attributed to Nicephorus is full of threats, al] of 
them made with one aim in mind: his stated intention to Propa. 
gate Christianity. Such a “crusading” mentality was foreign to 
the Byzantines, although in his Taktika, Emperor Leo VI (AD 
886-912) had suggested that the mobilizing ideology of jihad 
was one of the main reasons for Muslim military success and 
that the tactic might be successfully adopted by the Byzantines 
together with other elements from the Muslim model. Nice. 
phorus Phocas certainly understood how the promise of a celes- 
tial reward could motivate combatants and tried, in vain, to 
make the church adopt a doctrine similar to Muslim martyr- 
dom. He asked the Greek clergy to honor as martyrs all Chris- 
tian soldiers who died fighting the Muslims, but Patriarch 
Polyeuktos opposed the demand.** 

The arrogance of Nicephorus’s threat against the Islamic terri- 
tories seems to have provoked a reaction in Baghdad since this 
episode is mentioned in several Arabic-Islamic sources. Indeed, 
the poem is more than a tribute to the Byzantine emperor's 
confidence and ambition; it is also a propaganda device in the 
psychological war between the two rivals.? The effectiveness of 
this scheme is undeniable: the Muslims were incensed because 
the “evil one” used it as a platform to insult and denigrate them 
and to issue menacing threats. The poem insulted the Muslims 
by denying their cultural achievements and reminding them 
of their simple Bedouin origins. A response to it was written 
by Shaykh Abi Bakr al-Qaffal, one of the foremost masters of 
Islamic law.% 5 


I have received the declarations of a man 

who is ignorant of the ways of disputation, 

who has fabricated titles and enumerated achievements 
that leave no trace, except in his imagination. 


The cruelty of the Byzantines in times of war and their overall 
lack of compassion is emphasized in this poem as being unchar- 
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vcteristic of Christianity. Specifically, Nicephorus is accused of 
“rcecuting Muslims in the conquered territories: 

He calls himself the pure one, 

while he is the most immoral polytheist. 

d he claims to be Christian, while he is most cruel and merci- 


ess. 
ure Christian king is not perfidious, arrogant, and oppressive. 


Al-Qaffal argues that Nicephorus Phocas’s pride is totally 
misplaced, since the victories that he claims as his own are actu- 
ally the accomplishments of his predecessors. Moreover, these 
itary victories are the result of pure treachery, in contrast to 
won by the Muslims. As well, it must be remembered that 
he current Byzantine triumphs had been preceded by centuries 
Byzantine defeat: 


“You enumerate days long past and victories won by your predeces- 
sors; 

_,. .You did not conquer Tarsiis through war, .. . 

and you killed the inhabitants of Massisa through treachery. 
_,.. This, in religion, is a great sin. 

‘Have we not defeated you and your country in battles 

that are recounted in legends? 

- For three hundred consecutive years 

_ we have been breaking your domination with axes. 

_ And did we not conquer the lands east and west? 

i Only the fool forgets these conquests. 

_ A man’s worst day is the day madness descends on him, 

_ O madman in the vilest sleep! 

_.,. We had captured from you all that you have now captured, 
~ but with the sword, not with perfidy. 

_ We expelled you to your land of Rim, and you fled from al-Sham 
like an ostrich. 

Were it not for the commandments of the Prophet, 

Flight would have been impermissible, even on your knees. 

Yea, you are the defeated ones, 

even though you have reconquered the frontier lands due to our 
ruler’s negligence. 
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We are generous in our victory, 
While, in your victory, you are the epitome of evil. 


Surprisingly, al-Qaffal largely accepted Byzantine accusations 
about the Muslim leadership, rather than refuting them: 


Hl You say that you have defeated us because our judges are corrupt 

and because they sell their verdicts for a few dirhams. 

This confirms the truthfulness of our religion, 

for when we are oppressors, we are, in our turn, oppressed. 

You enumerate lands that you wish to conquer, 

but these aspirations are only the longings of a dreamer. 

Whosoever resolves to conquer east and west 

so as to disseminate the religion of the cross has the worst design, 

... If Baghdad has been enslaved by its Daylami slaves, truth has 
its own partisans. 

Who will carry my advice to Nicephorus before he regrets it? 

The armies of Khurasan will come to fight, .. . 

and the sword will judge between us. 

We hope that with the help of God, we will conquer, 

and we will reach Constantinople. . . . 

Then Nicephorus will become the slave. 

... We will laugh, and he will repent. 


Once again, the conquest of Constantinople comes to the fore, 
as do accusations of Byzantine perfidy and cowardliness and the 
emperor’s arrogance. Most problematic to the Arab Muslim 
writers on both the historical and theological levels was the 
overwhelming success of their Byzantine rival. Introspection 
was needed to understand or explain away Byzantine triumphs, 
and the poem’s explicit criticism of the Muslim ruling class pro- 
vided a scapegoat. Thus, the weakness of Muslim defenses is _ 
presented as a consequence of the oppression and negligence of 
Muslim rulers and the corruption of judges—all upholders of Is- 
lamic law and justice. Al-Qaffal, who was a Shafiite jurist, 
confirms the emperor’s verse attacking the Shi‘i Buyids—by then 
the actual rulers of Baghdad—as Daylam slaves. The Buyids’ 
accession to power had compounded earlier interconfessional 
tensions, with the Buyid emir, Mu‘izz al-Dawla, sanctioning 
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some Shi‘t practices, such as the commemoration of ‘Ashiira’, 
first publicly celebrated on 10 Muharram 352/963. Under 
the Buyids, the Shi‘a were openly allowed to follow their own 
jnterpretation of Islam, and the consequent religious friction 
with Sunni Muslims led to serious conflict. Indeed, the Buyid 
period was characterized by a state of continuous urban crisis 


in the capital, Baghdad, indicated by frequent popular distur- 


inaction, had economic consequences, as well; the state thus suf- 
fered further decline. Sabuktakin, the Turkish leader in the capi- 
, diverted Baghdadi enthusiasm for jibdd against the 
Byzantines into attacks on the Buyids and their local and 
Daylamite supporters on the grounds of heresy. In this historical 
context, al-Qaffal’s point is clear: Byzantine victories were at- 
tributable to Islamic weakness and division rather than to 
Byzantine power. 

Ibn Hawaal offers a similar argument in explaining the de- 
line of the Cilician city of Tarstis, whose “inhabitants have per- 
jshed and their wealth departed so that it is as if. . . [they] had 


mal.” He argues that Byzantine victories are solely the product 
of disunity in the Islamic world, its lack of organization, and the 


‘to have ambitions that until recently would have been un- 
_thinkable.””! 

_ Hence, in addition to textual traditions, regional develop- 
ments, both internal and external, contributed to the evolution 
_of negative Arab Muslim traditions of Byzantium and its rulers 
in the second half of the fourth/tenth century. During this peri- 


% 


as part of an overt program to “propagate the religion of the 
cross.” Nicephorus Phocas was, perhaps, the only emperor ts 
try to transform the Byzantine wars against the Arabs into 4 
holy war. As a result, his image was bound to vary in different 
times and different circumstances, particularly when Islam Was 
clearly on the defensive. 
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END OF AN ERA: THE BATTLE OF MANZIKERT 
AND THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


Despite a brilliant revival of power and wealth in the fourth/ 
tenth and early fifth/eleventh centuries, the Byzantine state be. 
gan to disintegrate by century’s end, a process accelerated by in. 
ternal difficulties and the appearance of the Turks in the Near 
East and culminating in the crushing Byzantine defeat at 
Manzikert in 463/1071. This battle was one of the most spectac- 
ular events in the history of the relations between Byzantium 
and the Islamic world as it marked the collapse of Byzantium as 
a great political power and the beginning of the Turkification of 
Asia Minor. Having analyzed the Arabic sources that mention 
this battle, Speros Vryonis points out that the importance of 
these texts lies in the fact that they mark the beginning of the 
transformation of the history of the battle into the poetic do- 
main of heroic legend and sensationalism.”? Arab Muslim au- 
thors wrote long after the event, and their narratives were dis- 
jointed and brief. The one exception is the detailed and accurate 
account of the captivity of the Byzantine emperor Romanus IV 
Diogenes (r. A.D. 1068-1071): 


When the sun became yellow the dust of the battlefield cleared; —— 
and there embraced the emperor of the Rim the hand of captivity 
and disaster and the manner was thus. A horse belonging to some- 
one of the gulams of the sultan strayed, and this gulam fol- 
lowed the track of his horse and found a horse with an orna- 
mented bridle and a saddle of gold, and a man seated by the horse 
with a helmet of gold in his presence and armor inlaid with 
gold. The gulam started to slay him, but the man said to him: 
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am caesar of the Raém. Do not kill me for the slaying of kings is 
an ill omen.” . The gulam ... led him to the sultan’s camp. . 
They made bic enter in the presence of the sultan, and the om: 
be erlain seized him by the hair and chest and threw him down to 
the . ground so that he should kiss it, but he did not kiss it in the 
sresence of the sultan because he was carried away by the pride of 
kir gship and its splendor. And the sultan said: “Leave him 
alone.” ... When the emperor of the Rim was brought before the 

such of the sultan, the emperor of Ram said to the interpreter: 
&Tell the sultan to return me to the capital of my kingdom before 
th e Rim agree on another emperor and he openly declares battle 
and war... .Ishall be more obedient to you than your slaves, and 
each year I shall deposit with you, by way of gizya, 1,000,000 
dinars.” The sultan accepted his request after the slave traders 
d isplayed him in the place of sale in the bazaar. Then the sultan 
n nanumitted him and placed a robe on him. . . . The emperor de- 
parted for the capital of his kingdom and cance out what he had 
promised.” 


Ibn , al-Athir relates that, following his initial appearance before 
Alp Arslan, the Byzantine emperor told the Seljuk sultan: 


i] 

“Stop your rebuke and do whatever you please.” . . . The sultan 
asked him: “What do you think I shall do with you?” He an- 
swered: “You will either kill me, or you will slander me publicly in 
‘the land of Islam, or, and this is far-fetched, you will grant me par- 
‘don, accept a tribute, and make me one of your generals.” He an- 
“swered: “The latter is what I intend.”4 


The degraded emperor was treated magnanimously by Alp 
Arslan. Ibn al-Jawzi relates that, bidding one another farewell, 
th e emperor and the sultan embraced. 

’ The emperor of the “Romans” had fallen into the hands of 
the “barbarians.” The fortunes of the mighty empire sank to 
their lowest point, for the defeat of the Byzantine armies opened 
Anatolia to the Turks. While nothing in the defeat of Manzikert 
pointed to the swift conquest of Anatolia by the Turks, this vic- 
tory gave the Turks the opportunity of exploiting the political 
weaknesses of the Byzantine empire.** The consequence was the 
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settlement of Turkish tribesmen in Asia Minor and the Btadual 
process of the Islamization and Turkification of the Population 
there. Ibn al-Jawzi recognized the importance of this victo 
which was “a wonder,” and when the news of it reached Bagh. 
dad, trumpets were blown, crowds assembled, and the books of 
conquests were read aloud.” 

Thus, by the late fifth/eleventh century, the Byzantines and 
Arabs were geographically separated, and Muslim pressure on 
Byzantium would henceforth be exerted by the Turks. At the 
same time, the next two centuries were crucial for the Muslim 
world, which was in a state of political fragmentation. Syria Was 
divided among rival Turkish emirs who were squandering their 
resources in internal wars, while Fatimid Egypt was trying to 
maintain its hold on Palestine. This political disintegration pre. 
vented any viable resistance to the Crusades, especially given the 
ideological division that split loyalties between the Abbasid ca- 
liphate and the Fatimid imamate. The success of the First Cru- 
sade and the establishment of Latin principalities in the Near 
East was the consequence of the disintegration of the Seljuk sul- 
tanate in the last decade on the fifth/eleventh century. The Arab 
authors were there to witness the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders and the establishment of various Frankish principali- 
ties. However, many authors were also there to watch the 
Zankid reconquest, the triumph of the armies of Saladin in a.p, 
1187, and the consolidation of the Sunni restoration. Indeed, 
the reconquest of Jerusalem by Saladin was an event of such 
magnitude that ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201) 
writes that he chose to date his history “from the second hijra 
... this hijra being the hijra of Islam to Jerusalem, undertaken — 
by sultan Salah al-Din. . . . History would do well to be dated 
from this year.”®8 This passage suggests an acute sense of a new 
era with its own preoccupations, both practical and conceptual. 
The onslaught on the Mongols early in the seventh/thirteenth 
century and the ravages they wrought on the Islamic world con- 
stituted another turning point, ushering in a new period distinct 
from the previous one, as Yaqiit (d. 626/1229) writes: “In the 
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616 [1219/1220] there occurred events the like of which 
e not happened since the creation of the heavens and the 
“th. I refer to the arrival of the Mongols, may God forsake 
from the land of China.”” 
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oem softened. 


course of centuries. The later Ayyubid and Mamluk authors 
‘thus juxtaposed contemporary perceptions alongside earlier 
views. Once chosen for inclusion within a standard Muslim cor- 
pus, the later texts continued to argue within the framework of 
set patterns, motifs, topoi, and polemics. However, there is also 
evidence to support the argument that Arab Muslim writers 
adapted and changed some of their assessments and views in re- 
sponse to changed circumstances and relations. The texts, in 
general, elaborated and maintained the Byzantine “reality” that 
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they encountered in earlier texts. At the same time, the authors 
reformulated their sense of the Byzantine empire at Patticulay 
moments in its history. This chapter highlights the salient fea. 
tures of the shift in the image of Byzantium while remaj 
mindful of the dangers of repetition and redundancy, 

The appearance of the Crusaders and the establishment of 
Crusader states in the Near East revolutionized relations be. 
tween the Byzantines and their Muslim neighbors. If we are to 
believe Ibn al-Qalanisi (d. 555/1160), the Byzantine emperor 
Alexius I Comnenus sent an embassy in A.D. 1110 with a mes- 
sage inviting the Muslims “to unite with him to expel the Franks 
from Syria.”! The prospect of a joint Byzantine-Muslim coalj. 
tion against any common enemy, and especially the Crusader 
states, would have been inconceivable at an earlier time. Yet 
their diverse forms of contact, particularly the diplomatic and 
the commercial, had permitted the two parties to become ac- 
quainted long before. The problematic relationship between the 
Byzantines and the Franks is recorded by al-Azimi (d. after 556/ 
1161), who relates that the Crusaders swore oaths to Emperor 
Alexius that they would hand over to him the first fortress that 
they would conquer. Al-Azimi points out that the Franks did not 
keep their oaths. In A.p. 1190, the then Byzantine emperor, in 
conflict with the Crusaders, wrote to Salah al-Din to inform him 
that prayers had been celebrated in his name at the Constantino- 
ple mosque. Moreover, he also apologized for the passage of 
German Crusaders through Byzantine territory. 

These good relations, which included important commercial 
transactions, extended into the reign of the Mamluk sultan 
Qalawiin, who exchanged a sworn undertaking in a.p. 1281 _ 
with Emperor Michael VIII (a.p. 1259-1282) that vowed eter- 
nal love and friendship. This treaty, which formed the basis for 
future Byzantine-Mamluk relations, required Byzantium to re- 
main neutral in conflicts between the sultanate and another 
Byzantine ally; it also bound the empire to assist Egypt with 
armed forces, if necessary, when confronted by a mutual enemy. 
The existence of threats common to both states led to an 
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ification of relations that may be traced in the Mamluk 
texts and that is reflected by the relatively frequent exchange of 
embassies. The high level of interaction and trust is also indi- 
oe ated by the fact that Sultan Qalawin exiled the wife and chil- 
dren of his predecessor, Sultan Baybars, to Constantinople. It 
was s the Mamluk fear of the Mongols of Persia and their need 
t0 a maintain diplomatic and commercial relations with the 
Mongols of the Golden Horde that compelled Baybars and 
Qalawin to cultivate an amicable political relationship with Mi- 
shael VIII—for the emperor had the ability to interrupt all navi- 
B tion in the direction of the Black Sea. In turn, Michael VIII 
Bed to live in peace with his neighbors to concentrate his at- 


Be hifourtecath century. The sneeptionadl of these embassies was 
simple compared to what used to happen under the Abbasids. In 
Mamluk texts, nothing is said concerning the ceremonial aspect 
‘of the reception of ambassadors in general. In the ninth/fifteenth 
century, only one embassy is mentioned in the sources.‘ 

_ The letter of Emperor Manuel III (r. A.D. 1391-1425) to Sultan 
al-Nasir Faraj in 814/1411-1412, which is included in al- 
Qalqashandi’s encyclopedia of chancery craft, reminds al-Nasir 
of their then well-established relationship: “Friendship did not 
cease to reign between your father and our father until the last 
: . And as for us, thank God, our friendship has in- 
‘creased and multiplied and is confirmed . . . until eternity.”5 The 
letter also alludes to intense diplomatic relations between the 
two states as ambassadors were frequently exchanged between 
the two courts. Furthermore, the use of such intimate words as 
mababba (love) and mawadda (affection) and the way that the 
emperor addresses the sultan also indicates their close relation- 
‘ship. Not only does the emperor use adjectives connoting great- 
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ness in his preamble, but he finishes by stating that the sultan ; 
“more valued and cherished by me than the inhabitants of ie 
kingdom.” One has only to recall the insulting letters exchanged 
in the third/ninth century by Nicephorus I and Hariin al-Rashig 
and, in the late fourth/tenth century, by Nicephorus Phocas and 
Caliph al-Muti‘, to realize the transformation in the relations 
and reciprocal images of the two rivals. 
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HOMO BYZANTINUS: 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN PRESENCE 


The Byzantines are still referred to in our texts as al-Riim. Occa. 
sionally, and especially during the early period of the Crusades 
the term al-Ram is used to refer to the Franks, reflecting the ih 
tial confusion of the Arab Muslim authors at this new Christian 
presence, especially since the Crusaders arrived along routes 
previously used by the Byzantine invaders. The confusion is well 
reflected in Ibn al-Athir’s al-Kamil. While Ibn al-Athir relates the 
conquest of Jerusalem designating the Crusaders by the term 
Ifranj, he also includes in the same section a poem by al- 
Muzaffar al-Abiwardi (d. 507/1113) recited on the same occa- 
sion in which he refers to the invaders as al-Ram.® However, as 
time passed, the new term al-Ifranj was coined to refer to the 
Franks, in recognition of the emerging distinction between 
Byzantines and Crusaders.’ Indeed, it did not take long for a 
new image of the Ifranj, dissociated from that of the Byzantines, 
to emerge. Nevertheless, both terms, Ifranj and Ram, were 
sometimes used to designate Christians in general. 

Banu al-Asfar is another name that continued to be used in- 
references to the Byzantines. Arab Muslim authors persisted 
in tracing the origins of the Rim back to Abraham and in at- 
tempting to explain the common reference, Bana al-Asfar, in 
this context. The sixth/twelfth-century geographer Muhammad 
al-Zuhri traces the origin of the Ram back to Abraham and his 
son Isaac, while making a clear distinction between the Ram 
and the Yandniyyin (the ancient Greeks). Ibn Manzi (d. 711/ 
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ersistence of stereotypes concerning their physical appear- 
The cosmographer al-Qazwini (d. 682/1285) states that 
yzantines are usually fair in complexion, with blond hair 
; well- formed physiques. Similarly, the geographer Ibn Sa‘id 
i 2 antines in stating that the inhabitants of the Sixth Clime are 
characterized by an extremely pale skin color, blue eyes, and 


delineating the then prevalent Arab typology of beauty. Ibn 
ttita categorically states that the inhabitants of bilad al-Rum 
e most handsome in appearance. 


once: He notes that this was the handwork of Byzantine cap- 
fives, “who are unmatchable in such building skills.” Ibn Jubayr 


and, later, Ibn Battita, could not avoid seeing the Great Mosque 


a 


of Damascus, and both repeat the story, found in earlier works 
claiming that the Umayyad caliph had ordered the Byzantine 
emperor in Constantinople to send him 12,000 artisans fo, its 
construction and adornment. Thus, even during the late 
Byzantine period, the Arabic sources still express tireless Praise 
and admiration for Byzantine artisans and artists. As late as the 
seventh/thirteenth century, al-Harawi (d. 611/1215) states that 
there are, in Constantinople, bronze and marble statues, col- 
umns, and marvelous talismans, “the like of which may not be 
found in the lands of the Muslims.”!° 

The image of the excellence of Byzantine artistry and crafts. 
manship probably survived because the monumental structures 
attached to this myth—namely, the Umayyad mosques in Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem, and Madina remained sanctuaries central to 
Islam. But attention was not only focused on the architectural 
accomplishments of the past; as is evident from the above refer- 
ence to al-Harawi, Byzantine skills in the figurative and orna- 
mentative arts continued to attract praise. Ibn Jubayr, mention- 
ing the Church of Mary, describes it as being magnificently 
constructed and housing “marvelous paintings that bewilder the 
mind and transfix the gaze. It is a wondrous spectacle.” Echoing 
a long tradition dating back to al-Jahiz (d. 254/868) and Ibn al- 
Faqih (d. 291/903), which depicted the Byzantines as “the na- 
tion most skilled in painting,” al-Qazwini praises Byzantine vir- 
tuosity, saying: “They have great skill in painting; they paint the 
human figure laughing or weeping, jubilant or sorrowful.”"! 
This view is reiterated by the physician bibliographer Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270) in his work, which includes a reference 
found in earlier texts to a correspondence between the caliph of — 
Cordoba, al-Nasir, and the Byzantine emperor in the year 337/ 
948. The exchange of letters was accompanied by gifts, among 
which featured the book of Dioscorides, painted in the “amaz- 
ing Byzantine style [al-taswir al-Rumi al-‘ajib].” 

This same text of Dioscorides was the locus of seventh/thir- 
teenth-century Arab illuminations that display an indebtedness 
to Byzantine iconographic methods, producing “Byzantine art 
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Islamic garb.” Indeed, several paintings found in the 
scorides manuscript De Materia Medica, dated a.p. 1229, 
rendered in a pure Byzantine style.'3 The manuscript 
Ayasofia 3703, which also dates to the early seventh/thirteenth 
ntury and which also includes the Kitab al- basha ‘ish of 


ury Byzantine models. This manuscript reflects the political 
cultural renaissance of the Abbasid caliphate. The Byzan- 
illustrations of this codex, the Hellenism of its language, 
its codological characteristics all represent a revival of early 
Abbasid orientations.'4 The fact that so much symbolism was in- 

ribed into a translation of a Byzantine text serves to underline 


Also present in the sources, although with much less empha- 
sis, are echoes of the discussion that permeated earlier texts 
concerning the role of the Byzantines in producing and dissemi- 
nating the scientific and philosophical knowledge that was 
passed on to the Muslims. The tradition attributing the decline 
in the sciences to the change in direction dictated by the newly 
Christianized emperors of the late Roman period, is reiterated in 
seventh/thirteenth- -century Arabic-Islamic sources. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a writes: 


Thus, it [philosophy] continued until the coming of Christianity. 
_ Then, the teaching of philosophy came to an end in Rome, while it 
_ persisted in Alexandria until the Christian ruler looked into the 
_ matter. The bishops assembled and took counsel together on 
which parts of the teaching of philosophy should be kept and 
_ which should be abolished. They decided that the books on logic 
—could be taught up to the asserotic figures ... but no further, since 
they believed that everything beyond that would harm Chris- 
_ tianity.'5 


When the Yandn were destroyed and the Roman emperors seized 
power and adopted Christianity, the intellectual sciences were 
shunned by them, as religious groups and their laws required.'* 
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The texts’ continued reliance on earlier sources confirms th 
Byzantines in their role as the repositories of ancient Greek 
knowledge. The Egyptian Ibn al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) reproduces 
the story found in Ibn al-Nadim’s al-Fibrist concerning Caliph 
al-Ma’miin’s request for copies of ancient books then available 
in bilad al-Rum,. The Damascene historian, al-Jazari (d, 793) 
1338), similarly refers to the report of a merchant, “Abdallah 
who described the libraries of the Hagia Sophia as the place 
where one can find “all of the sciences” and books citing the 
names of cities, rivers, and springs.!” Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umarj 
(d. 749/1349) mentions that there are in Constantinople pre- 
cious works written by the wise men and great philosophers of 
antiquity. None of these works has fallen into the hands of the 
Muslims because the patriarch and the priests guard them.'8 Ibn 
Khaldiin includes the story of caliph al-Mansiir’s sponsorship of 
the translation of Euclid’s Elements: 


The Muslims . . . desired to study the philosophical disciplines. . , , 
Abi Ja‘far al-Mansiir therefore asked the Byzantine emperor to 
send him translations of mathematical works. The emperor sent 
him Euclid’s book and some works on physics. . . . The Greek 
work on this discipline that has been translated [into Arabic] is the 
book of Euclid. . . . It was the first Greek work to be translated in 
Islam in the days of Abi Ja‘far al-Mansir,!? 


Although Ibn Khaldiin states that the Byzantine emperors 
shunned the intellectual sciences, he also points out that 
scientific works were preserved in their libraries.2° However, 
here as elsewhere, the debate over the Byzantines’ contribution 
to knowledge, a salient theme in earlier centuries, is now rele-— 
gated to the background. The information we have seems to in- 
dicate that, after over two centuries of intense activity, the trans- 
lation movement in Baghdad lost its original impetus and 
eventually came to a halt around the turn of the millennium. 
The Greek books that were relevant to the concerns and de- 
mands of sponsors, scholars, and scientists had been translated 
and studied long before. Patrons were commissioning original 
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‘abic compositions rather than translations of Greek works.”! 
) a significant extent, a number of discussions regarding the 
ancient nations’ contribution to knowledge had been the prod- 
yet of the shu‘abiyya controversy that had earlier opposed Per- 
1s and other foreign cultures to Arabic culture within the 
M slim empire. With the passions that this literary controversy 
had inspired now long extinguished, a number of related themes 
no longer appear in our texts. 

‘The real rupture from the earlier image occurs in conjunction 
with Muslim attitudes toward the character and morals of the 
Byzantines. While the early sources are replete with accusations 
of sexual immorality, miserliness, treachery, and feminine im- 
modesty, the later sources are much more restrained. Al- 
Qazwini includes a positive note on their character: “They are 
pl ayful and joyful.” Al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) reiterates earlier 
allegations of Byzantine avarice when stating that four qualities 
cannot be found in four nations: generosity in the Ram, fidelity 
in the Turks, courage in the Copts, and melancholy in the Afri- 
cans. He further attributes to the Byzantines the characteristics 
of assiduity and arrogance.” 

Ibn Battiita’s Ribla contains a detailed account of his journey 
with Khatin Bayaliin, the Byzantine princess who was the third 
wife of Khan Uzbek of the Golden Horde. During her first en- 
counter with Ibn Battita, the Byzantine princess “wept in pity 
and compassion, wiping her face with a handkerchief that lay 
before her,” as she heard him speak of his circumstances and his 
distant native land, Her tears were the expression of her own 
longing for her native land, and her kind nature led her to ask 
the famous traveler to visit her again. Their journey together 
took them across the Russian steppes and the Balkans to Con- 
‘stantinople. Ibn Battiita describes the magnificent reception held 
by the princess’s family prior to her entry into the Byzantine cap- 
ital. Although at this point the Khatiin seemed to have aban- 
doned Islam, professing once again her father’s religion, Ibn 
 Battiita is nonjudgmental. He neither denounces nor reproaches 
her. Instead, he extols her generosity both in extending her pro- 
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tection to him during his visit to Constantinople and in bestow. 
ing gifts on him.” 

The generally subdued tone of the criticisms that do appear in 
the texts constitutes a significant breach with earlier Writings 
during the Abbasid period in which the negative image of By- 
zantium concentrated primarily on Byzantine character, morals 
behavior, and customs. While Arab writers previously praised 
the Byzantines for their physical beauty and artistic skills, they 
reserved all of their vigor, vehemence, and vitriol for their dis. 
reputable character and morals. By refraining from detrimenta] 
comments that clearly reflect prejudicial opinions and stereo. 
types, the texts of the later centuries ultimately provide a more 
even and consistent image of the Byzantines. 

The Mamluk period witnessed the development of amicable 
relations between the restored Byzantine empire and the Egyp. 
tian Mamluk state. In the face of common enemies, the Byzan- 
tine-Egyptian alliance served as a counterweight to the western 
Christian, Mongol, and Turkish threats, and a certain pragma- 
tism led both of the allies to attenuate their religious differences, 
This is confirmed by an examination of Arab chronicles and 
other texts produced during the Mamluk period, which do not 
contain a hostile image of the Byzantines. For example, the term 
kafir (infidel) is almost completely absent from references to the 
Byzantines. Mansouri has spotted only two instances of this 
term in the Mamluk sources, both of them written in the sev- 
enth/thirteenth century. One reference occurs on the occasion of 
the reopening of the mosque in Constantinople, where the au- 
thor states “that the sultan .. . was very pleased at the mercy of 
God, ... who had prepared this reward during this period and _— 
caused the prayer of Islam to be established in the country of the 
infidels.”24 Another example of the use of a negative description 
occurs with reference to the return of the children of Baybars 
from their exile in Constantinople. The author of the text states: 
“They have left the obscurity of bilad al-Riim for the light of the 
lands of Islam.”?5 

Thus, these later Arabic-Islamic sources reveal both continul- 
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t Bes and discontinuities in Muslim representations of the Byzan- 
at ses. Lhe texts persist in associating Byzantium with beauty and 
rtistry, but the earlier belittlement of their intellectual achieve- 
ments, character, and morality, accompanied by empty rhetori- 
cal posturing, is no longer visible. The Byzantines were no 
fonger assailed by such accusations, for the newly arrived Cru- 
se aders, with their “vulgarity” and their unfamiliar and terrifying 
ways, were deemed the inferiors of the refined and sophisticated 


omission of such negative descriptions with respect to the 
Byzantines, particularly on the more abstract, moral plane, is in 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Muslim sources continued to affirm Constantinople’s ex- 
ceptional political, economic, and cultural importance to the 
Byzantine empire, despite the historical developments and muta- 
tions that it was undergoing before and during the time at which 
they were writing. Seventh-/thirteenth-century authors were 
aware of the two momentous events in the recent history of the 
-city—namely, the massacre of the Latins in A.D. 1182 and the 
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conquest of the city by the Latins in a.p. 1204. With regard to 
the events of A.D. 1182, Ibn Jubayr relates the following con. 
fused and inaccurate story: 
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The report had it that the sovereign of Constantinople had died 
leaving his kingdom to his wife and young son. But his cousin 
usurped the throne, killed the widow, and seized the boy. .. . The 
usurper fell in love with the boy’s sister, who was famed for her 
beauty. Yet he could not marry her since it is forbidden for the 
Ram to take their kinswomen in marriage. Impetuous love, blind- 
ing and deafening desire . . . impelled him to take her and go to 
Prince Mas‘id, the sovereign of Konia. . . . The two of them em- 
braced Islam... and married... . Then, with the backing of Mus- 
lim armies, he entered Constantinople, slaying some 50,000 of its 
inhabitants. The Muslims seized Constantinople, and all of its 
wealth was transported to Emir Mas‘id. This conquest is one of 
the signs of the Hour.?” 


Here, Ibn Jubayr has the Muslims conquering Constantinople in 
A.D. 1182 although nothing of the sort occurred until the Otto- 
man conquest in A.D. 1453. Furthermore, it was the Latin inhab- 
itants of the city who were slaughtered by the Byzantines in the 
attack he describes. The last sentence quoted belongs to the 
Muslim apocalyptic literature, which developed in connection 
with the early military expeditions against the Byzantine capital 
in the second/eighth century. These traditions—which were 
found in the earliest texts, and especially in hadith compila- 
tions—were still suitable for inclusion in later texts. 

The dynastic history of Jamal al-Din b. Wasil (d. 697/1298) 
provides the following significant alteration: “A letter from Nur 
al-Din to al-Mustadi’ [(566-575/1170-1180)] states: “Constan- _ 
tinople and Jerusalem are both in the obscurity of profound 
darkness, waiting for the crow of familiarity. God the All-High, 
by his generosity, will hasten the harvest of both conquests for 
the Muslims.’”?8 The emphasis on Jerusalem, as well as the 
Byzantine capital, was not accidental in the period of the Cru- 
sades. Although the Muslim response to the Crusader move- 
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was initially hesitant, the impetus for a counter-Crusade 
dually gained force. Propagandists for jihad, such as al- 
ami, harped on the special status of Jerusalem. Thus, the re- 
gence of the idea of the sanctity of Jerusalem in sixth/twelfth 
seventh-/thirteenth-century Muslim texts is directly linked 
ts occupation by the Crusaders. Jerusalem’s new situation 
de it the target of military campaigns and the main focus of 
M huslim political and ideological propaganda, simultaneously 
rendering it a main subject of contemporary literature.?? 
‘This novel emphasis on Jerusalem is also reflected in Qur’anic 
egetical literature of the period. The Shi‘l exegete, Abii ‘Ali al- 
Tabarsi (d. 548/1153), explains the opening verses of sirat al- 
Ram, which refer to the first-/seventh-century Byzantine Persian 
wars in a totally new way. He states that “the believers will re- 
ice for the expulsion of the Persians from Jerusalem and not 
for the Byzantine victory over the Persians.” Aba Hayyan simi- 
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ents in his campaign for ai inlMeastior, As a conse- 
quence, at least two major Qur’anic commentaries, the Shi‘i 
Majma‘ al-bayan and the Sunnite al-Babr al-mubit, played a role 
in the vigorous new literary genre of the sixth/twelfth and sev- 


_ lated as the crowning achievement of the Muslim conquests. 
This change of focus meant that Constantinople was relegated, 

for a while and in certain texts—particularly religious ones—to 

a position of secondary importance, having lost its place of 

honor in a new discourse that reflected the prevailing conditions 

in the Near East. 

_ As for the Latin conquest of Constantinople in a.p. 1204, Ibn 
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al-Athir gives an account of the political circumstances that | E 

to the usurpation of the city, describing how the Franks took i 

money and gold of the churches—even the precious ornament ‘ 

tion on crosses, icons, and bibles: ie 
The Franks in the city, who were numerous, around 30,000, . . 
rose with the help of the Franks, who were [then] besieging it ann 
threw fire, time and again; thus, they burnt one-quarter of the city, 
They entered the city and ravaged it for three days, killing and 
plundering. All of the Byzantines were either killed or despoiled, A 
group of Byzantine aristocrats sought refuge in Hagia Sophia, but 
they were followed [there] by the Franks and, although a number 
of priests, monks and abbots came out to plead with them carry- 
ing crosses and bibles, the Franks disregarded them, murdering 
them all and plundering the church.#! 


The Arabic sources were thus aware of the systematic pillage of 
the city. In addition to the killings and the theft of treasures, Ibn 
al-Athir points to the most striking act, the plundering of Hagia 
Sophia. He also explains how Baldwin of Flanders was crowned 
in Constantinople, although the Ram never recognized his au- 
thority, instead making Nicaea the provisional capital of the 
Byzantine empire under the rule of the Lascarid (al-Ashkari), 
Ibn al-Athir was not alone in realizing just how consequential 
these military and political developments were. Ibn Wsil also 
mentions the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, writing 
in his chronicle: “In this year [a.H. 600], al-Ifranj left their lands 
in great numbers and conquered Constantinople. It remained 
with al-Ifranj until aH. 660, when the Ram took it back.” 
Yaqit similarly notes that “today, [Constantinople] is in the — 
hands of the Franks.”32 

At a later date, Ibn Khaldiin reports the Frankish conquest of 
Constantinople and explains, in some detail, the circumstances 
leading to it. Ibn Khaldiin relates the Latin invasion of the 
city, in A.D. 1204, accompanied by excessive killing and plun- 
dering. The Byzantines tried to hide in the great church, and 
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“hen the priests, monks, and bishops ventured out, holding 
«+c of the New Testament and crosses, they were all killed. 
Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418) similarly mentions the Latin con- 

west of the city and the outrageous plunder and murder of 

i ests, monks, and bishops.3 

"While relations between Byzantine and western Christians 

ached their lowest point, incidents in Constantinople on 


and Crusaders, a band of Flemings, Venetians and Pisans at- 
ked and pillaged the Muslim quarter of the city and burnt the 
gsque. The Byzantine historian Niketas Choniates mentions 
that the native Byzantines came to the rescue of the Muslims. 
[ater in his text, he contrasts the Muslims’ magnanimous be- 
havior toward the Latins following their recapture of Jerusalem 
jn A.D. 1187 with the way that the Latins treated the Byzantines 


though he does not specify the date, al-Qalqashandi mentions 
that “Michael the Lascarid” succeeded in defeating the Franks 
and in recapturing the city; he adds that “the Lascarids continue 
to rule until the present.” Ibn Khaldiin also reports that the de- 
scendants of “Michael the Lascarid” were still the kings of Con- 
stantinople in his own day.35 The reference to Michael VIII as 
the Lascarid was, of course, wrong. Michael was the founder of 
the Paleologan dynasty that succeeded the Lascarids, the 
‘Byzantine emperors during the period of exile in Nicaea. Al- 
Ashkhari, a corruption of Lascaris, was applied in our texts to 
all of the emperors of the Lascarid and Paleologan dynasties. It 
is to be noted that Ibn Khaldiin ends his focused discussion on 
Byzantine history in the late seventh/thirteenth century. The 
Byzantine eighth/fourteenth century is not completely ignored. 


a 
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However, the list of Byzantine emperors stops, and Ibn Khaldiin 
concludes, almost too briefly, by pointing to the increasing 
power of the Ottomans, whose successful counteroffensiye has 
managed to reduce the dominion of the Byzantines to an insignj. 
ficant area.%6 

What was the Arab image of Constantinople during the sixth/ 
twelfth, seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries, ag so 
much had happened? Statements in the later sources confirm 
earlier depictions of this capital as exceptional and unique, Al. 
Harawi tells us that “Constantinople is a city even greater than 
its reputation,” and al-Qazwini proclaims that “nothing like it 
was ever built, neither before nor after” and, even “if it is no 
longer that way, . . . it remains a great city.” Yaqit states that re- 
ports of the capital’s greatness and beauty abound, while Ibn 
Khaldiin describes Constantinople as “the magnificent city, seat 
of the caesars, containing works famous for their construction 
and splendor.”37 

Such observations were not restricted to the Arab authors; 
western authors were similarly amazed by the great city, 
Geoffroy de Villehardouin, writing on the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins in a.p. 1204, states: “Many of our men, I 
may say, went to visit Constantinople, to gaze at its many splen- 
did palaces and tall churches and view all the marvelous wealth 
of a city richer than any other since the beginning of time.”38 
However, the western image of Constantinople during the peri- 
od of the Crusades contains inherent negative components 
reflected in the words of Odo of Deuil, who, after praising Con- 
stantinople’s wealth and glory, draws a pejorative conclusion: 
“In every respect, she [Constantinople] exceeds moderation; for 
just as she surpasses other cities in wealth, so too, does she sur- 
pass them in vice.”2? 

Unlike the western view of Constantinople, which moves 
from praise to denigration, the later Arabic-Islamic texts rarely, 
if ever, indulge in negative comments. If a few earlier Arabic 
texts had openly associated Constantinople with arrogance and 
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ride,” the post-sixth-/twelfth-century texts describe the city’s 
opulence without the slightest hint of judgment. The only out- 
right negative comments found in our sources are repetitions of 
earlier traditions that point to the city’s certain damnation. The 
Pamascene Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) cites, in his biographical 
work, the following hadith: “Four cities in this world are from 
paradise: Mecca, Madina, Jerusalem, and Damascus; and four 
cities are from fire: Constantinople, Tabariyya, Antioch, and 
Gan‘a’.”*! Moreover, the apocalyptic dream of conquest lingers. 
Contemporary Muslim apocalypses mention the fall of Con- 
stantinople as a precondition for the achievement of peace in the 
‘and of Islam. Saybat al-biim fi bawadith al-Rim, attributed to 
‘the great Sufi Muhyi al-Din b. al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), states 
‘that the Mahdi will lead an army of ten thousand soldiers 
against Constantinople and will invite the king of the Rim to 
accept Islam. When he refuses, the Mahdi will kill the Byzantine 
‘emperor, and the Muslims will seize the wealth of the city. At 
that point, news will arrive that the dajjal has come.” 
_ Politically, economically and culturally, the Arab authors still 
“held Constantinople in the highest regard. Al-Idrisi, writing in 
the mid-sixth/twelfth century—before the Latin conquest of the 
 city—states that “Constantinople is prosperous, having markets 
~ and merchants, and its people are affluent.”*’ This impression of 
the city as a wealthy center of economic activity continues to be 
_ pervasive in the seventh/thirteenth century—that is, after the di- 
- sastrous Latin conquest of A.D. 1204. Al-Jazari mentions the ar- 
__tival of the merchant ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad in Damascus in 
- 692/1293. During the reign of Andronicus II Paleologos (r. A.D. 
~ 1282-1328), ‘Abdallah had lived for twelve years in Constanti- 
 nople, after leaving Syria because of the Mongol invasions. 
In the eyes of Ibn Jubayr, the fact that he had lived in a non- 
Muslim country for a protracted period warranted an apology. 
_ Indeed, the patronizing Ibn Jubayr remarks that “there is no ex- 
cuse in the eyes of God for a Muslim to stay in an infidel country 
save when passing through it.”4* Asked by the father of the nar- 


Q 


rator whether it was permissible for a bajj (one who has pea 
formed the pilgrimage to Mecca) to establish himself among the 
Ifranj (here meaning Christians), the merchant answers: 
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“My brother, if I were to tell you about this city, you would under- 
stand better, and you would realize that those who inhabit it have 
nothing to fear. They can do whatever they please and, at the same 
time, make a considerable profit.” Asked to describe it, he says; 
“It is a great city on the seashore, comparable to Alexandria, and 
it takes one morning to cross it from end to end. There is a place 
as large as two-thirds of Damascus, surrounded by walls with a 
gate, which is reserved exclusively for the occupation of the Mus- 
lims. There is equally a similar place for the Jews. . . . There are 
one hundred thousand churches, less one. ... When I asked, I was 
told that the ruler of Constantinople has an equal number of kings 
at his service, each with his own church. He completed the num- 
ber by building the great church. . . . It is one of the most consider- 
able and marvelous buildings that can be seen.”45 


‘Abdallah lived in Constantinople after the Byzantine restora- 
tion in A.D. 1261, when the city had regained some of its earlier 
opulence. His extended stay in the city afforded him the time 
and the opportunity to experience it as a reality. ‘Abdallah de- 
scribes a wealthy, robust, and powerful Constantinople that is 
pervaded by a plethora of monuments and churches and is once 
again an economic powerhouse. Nothing in his description ac- 
cuses or condemns: on the contrary, he gives evidence of the 
pride of one who has lived in a great city. ‘Abdallah, like all our 
authors, has only praise for Constantinople. Indeed, in spite of 
the catastrophes that befell the Byzantine capital in the late — 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries, it remains a 
model of affluence and material magnificence in our texts. 

Ibn Battiita’s Ribla reflects the long evolution that had altered 
the landscape of the city. He notes the strong presence of the 
Latin element and states that the city is divided into two areas. 
The Latin quarter is called al-Ghalata: 
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Jt is reserved for the Christian Franks, who dwell there. They are 
of different origins: Genoese, Venetians, and the people of Rome 


filth.“ 


7 ie other half of the oa is called Istanbul, and it 


_tionaries of the state, and the population. Its bazaars ea streets 
are spacious and paved with flagstones, . . . and the practitioners 
of each craft have a separate space. . .. The majority of the arti- 


Jn discussing the westernized portion of the city, Ibn Battiita em- 
Byasizes the presence of the Italian merchants and the impor- 
‘tance of their economic role. Galata, granted to the Genoese by 
Michael VIII, became extremely prosperous due to its role in in- 
PF ational trade. Al-‘Umari, through a conversation with a 
Genoese merchant, stresses the cosmopolitan nature of the 
Byzantine capital: merchants from all regions can exercise com- 
merce freely.4* At the same time, the involvement of Constanti- 
‘nople’s eastern population in commerce and craftsmanship was 
also significant, as was the relatively large number of women en- 
_ gaged in such activities in it. 

Following its capture by the Crusaders in a.p. 1204, Constan- 
‘tinople never regained its large population, and it could no 
longer claim to be the greatest city on the Mediterranean. Nev- 
ertheless, it continued to have a disproportionate significance 
for both Byzantines and Arabs. The later Arabic-Islamic sources 
inevitably include a few major Constantinopolitan monuments 
_ that served as archetypal symbols of the city whether or not they 
were actually visited by the authors. The texts list these same 
_ specific monuments with very similar descriptions and include 
the same types of comments—perhaps unsurprisingly, since 
_ the authors copied one another’s descriptions. The list, which 
constituted a “medieval tourist paradigm,”*? included Hagia 


= 


Sophia, the Golden Gate, the Column of Justinian, the Column 
of Theodosius, the Horlogium, and the Bronze Horses. Hagia 
Sophia, absent from the earlier description of Constantinople by 
Hariin b. Yahya, takes a place of prominence in these later 
sources. According to al-Harawi, “the great church is Hagia 
Sophia.”*° Al-Dimashqi describes “the Great Church, where it is 
said that an angel resides” and where lies “a colossal high altar 
with huge doors and columns.”5! Al-Jazari also includes a de- 
scription of Hagia Sophia provided by the merchant ‘Abdallah; 
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The church is one of the most considerable and marvelous build- 
ings to be seen. The place in which they stand for praying is sur- 
rounded by grills. ... On the walls of this church are represented 
all of the cities of the world and all of the skills. When one of them 
wants to chose a skill for his son, he takes him to the walls and 
shows him the skills.°2 


Ibn Battiita similarly focuses on Hagia Sophia as the central 
monument of the city: 


I will describe its exterior having not seen its interior. It was built 
by... the cousin of [Prophet] Solomon. . . . It is one of the greatest 
churches of the Ram. It is surrounded by walls, as if it were a city, 
Its gates are thirteen in number, and it has a sacred enclosure. No 
one is prevented from entering the enclosure. . . . It is like an audi- 
ence hall paved with marble and traversed by a water stream... 
that flows between two walls constructed of marble, inlaid with 
pieces of different colors and cut with the most skillful art. 


Ibn Battiita also mentions the wealth of the church, with partic- 
ular reference to the golden frame of the cross and the main 
door, which was covered in plaques of silver and gold. a 
Ibn Jubayr, al-Qazwini, Yaqit, and al-Jazari all provide 
lengthy descriptions of the column of Justinian, which are essen- 
tially the same. Ibn Jubayr states that the equestrian statue of 
Justinian sits on top of a bronze column. The emperor has his 
right hand raised and his palm open, as if pointing toward the 
realm of Islam. In his left hand, he holds a globe: “Opinions 
vary concerning this monument. Some think that the globe is a 
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says: ‘J have sean the world, and I held it in my hand like 
this globe; I left it without taking anything.” Al-Harawi simi- 
Jarly talks about the talismanic nature of the statue: “In his hand 
is a talisman that prevents the enemy from invading the coun- 
‘uy.%! Al-Harawi includes a description of the Column of 
“Theodosius i in his work: “There is a white marbled column in 
the market . . . entirely covered with three-dimensional sculp- 
‘tures of adeiirable workmanship.” It is surrounded by a grill 
that includes a talisman, and if one climbs to the top of it, he can 
see the city in its entirety: “In my Kitab al-‘aja’ib, I will . . talk 
about the veneration the iibanieanss of this land eneabins for it 
and for the figures that cover it.” Here, although al-Harawi 
mentions the talismanic element of this column, he does not ex- 
plain what kind of power it was reputed to have.°° 

_ Al-Qazwini gives some details of the Horlogion, the clock 
that so impressed the Arab authors: “In the lighthouse of Con- 
“stantinople there is a Horlogium, which is made up of twelve 
doors, each representing an hour. At every hour, one of the 
doors opens, and a statue comes out... . The Byzantines say that 
it is the work of the wise Binds (Apollonius).” Al-Qazwini also 
attributes to Apollonius the creation of the three bronze horses, 
a talisman located at the gate of the imperial palace to prevent 
the horses of the city from making unnecessary noise or neigh- 
ing. Thus, the assumption that a significant number of the 
monuments and statues in Constantinople were endowed with 
_ talismanic or magical powers continued unabated and even in- 
creased in the later texts. Describing the palace of Constantino- 
ple as one of the wonders of the world, al-Qalqashandi talks 
about walking into it between “two lanes of hollow beautiful 
[bronze statues representing] human beings, horses, and 
lions. . . . In the palace there is a large variety of astounding au- 
tomatons [‘aja’ib al-masni‘At).”°° 

As for the hippodrome, it is now mentioned by al-Idrisi not as 
a maydan [race course) but as a mal‘ab (circus). While the races 


had been at the center of the testimony of Haran b, Yahya, the 
disappear from the later texts. Al-Harawi and al-Qazwini fail to 
mention the races limiting their descriptions to one Or two col. 
umns. The Arab authors seem to have progressively abandoned 
all historical considerations with regard to the hippodrome 
making the symbolic significance of the place prevail.s7 ; 

In addition to all these typically Byzantine monuments, the 
geographers and travelers of the later period mention the Islamic 
monuments of the city. They reproduce the legend of Aba Ayyab 
al-Ansari, the Companion of the Prophet, who Participated jn 
the expedition against Constantinople in the year 48-49/668_ 
669. Both Ibn al-Athir and al-Dimashqi mention the tomb of 
Abi Ayyab. Al-Qazwini describes this tomb as being by the 
walls of Constantinople and says that its soil is venerated by the 
Byzantines, who go there to pray for rain during times of 
drought.58 

The second important Islamic monument mentioned in our 
sources is the mosque connected with the name of Maslama, the 
leader of the Muslims’ greatest expedition against Constantino- 
ple in 97-99/715-717. The mosque is discussed in conjunction 
with the restoration of Constantinople to the Byzantines in 660/ 
1261. Ibn Jubayr states that the Byzantine emperor rebuilt 
Maslama’s mosque in 455/1263. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/ 
1291) adds that the Byzantine emperor had come on Maslama’s 
mosque while touring the city with Mamluk Egypt’s envoy, At 
one time, Saladin had asked permission to reconstruct the 
mosque, but the Byzantines had refused him. According to Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir, God had postponed the performance of this 
blessed duty, leaving it to serve as a reward for al-Zahir Baybars 
(658-676/1260-1277) and a glory for his state. When the Sul- 
tan heard of this, “he was pleased at the mercy of God, ... who 
had prepared this reward during this period and caused the 
prayer of Islam to be established in the country of the infidels.” 
Thus, as late as the late seventh/thirteenth century—and despite 
the recent destruction of the city by the Latins—Constantino- 
ple’s symbolic importance had not diminished. Rebuilding this 
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mosque in Constantinople brought glory and prestige to the 
Muslim ruler and symbolized the extent of his power and 
influence. 

_A few sources refer to two other Muslim tombs in Constanti- 
pople. Both al-Dimashqi and al-Harawi mention a tomb built 
for a descendant of al-Husayn, son of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and 
grandson of the Prophet Muhammad, while al-Zuhri mentions 
the tomb of Abii ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, a Companion of the 
Prophet who played a pivotal role in the early history of Islam 
and who is counted among al-‘ashara al-mubashshara (the ten 
believers), to whom paradise was promised. Al-Zuhti states that 
Abia ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah died during Maslama’s expedition and 
‘was buried near the walls of Constantinople and that the Ram 
still light candles at his grave. Although al-Zuhri may be confus- 
| ir g the tombs of Abii Ayyitb and Abii ‘Ubayda, the fact that such 
‘prominent and revered personalities are named in the same 
breath as Constantinople is a testimony to the high esteem and 
‘quasi-veneration in which our sources held the Byzantine capi- 
‘tal. The presence of Islamic monuments in Constantinople was 
important in that they provided a symbolic possession of the 
"city. The existence of Islamic monuments linked to major figures 
of Islamic mythology both Islamized and sacralized the Byzan- 
tine capital, providing Constantinople with some semblance of a 
| Muslim genealogy. In fact, the presence of these graves within 
the walls of the city permitted the inclusion of Constantinople in 
pilgrimage itineraries like the one compiled by al-Harawi. 

_ The Arab Muslim authors concentrated on the marvels of the 
city and on its Islamic monuments: talking about Constantino- 
~ple meant talking about a small number of monuments that rep- 
resented the entire city. They appreciated its diversity and opu- 
lence, the many marvels imputed with occult powers and, of 
- course, those monuments invested with Muslim religious 
significance. In these later descriptions, the city remained har- 
- monious, rational, and orderly, and the fascination of the Arab 
_ writers with it was unaffected by the city’s various mutations, 
| ___ which sealed its decline. The authors do not talk about a dilapi- 


dated, shabby Constantinople; in their imaginations, the city 
had survived all of its catastrophes intact. 

The idea of Constantinople and the fascination it inspired te. 
mained the focus of the Arab-Muslim literary tradition on By- 
zantium. Indeed, the vast majority of references to the empire 
contained in the later sources are largely references to its capital, 
This had become a virtual necessity with the gradual but consid- 
erable territorial losses incurred by the Byzantines; by the 
eighth/fourteenth century, the empire had been reduced to Con- 
stantinople. Al-Qalqashandi points that “only Constantinople 
and its surrounding territories still lie in the hands of the 
Byzantine emperors. The Franks have seized its western territo. 
ries, while the Muslims have taken possession of the territory 
east of the Gulf and many districts on the western side of the 
Gulf.”*! For centuries, Constantinople had been the center and 
symbol of the mighty Byzantine empire; in the end, it became the 
empire. 

The most surprising characteristic of our authors’ descrip- 
tions of the Byzantine capital is the absence of deprecatory 
comments and criticism, starting with Harin’s impartiality and 
ending with Ibn Battiita’s perplexed wonder. Constantinople re- 
mained a great city, wealthy and full of wonders. Indeed, the 
chronological gap between the early and later writers is reveal- 
ing: there is a definite continuity in the image of Constantinople, 
an image untarnished by the various catastrophes to which the 
city eventually succumbed. Ibn Battiita’s bedazzlement obscured 
the fact that the great city had been repeatedly plundered and 
ravaged and that it had suffered the effects of the empire’s gen- 
eral decline. Yet this is the image of Constantinople with which_— 
we are left: a stereotype based on old depictions, references, and 
topoi, particularly reflected in the description of those monu- 
ments that came to signify the city. The Arab image, spanning 
centuries, seems an anachronistic exaltation of the city that it 
once was. 

From the earliest days of Islam, geographers and travelers 
gave detailed and laudatory descriptions of the Byzantine capi- 
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fiterature. Irrespective of the level of access to “real” informa- 
tion, the Byzantine capital continued to play a role in the Arab 
\ Muslim unconscious. The iaisaueit with the ety persisted un- 


THE FALL 


The eighth/fourteenth century was for Byzantium a period of 
political disaster. The fragmentation of the empire brought 
about by the fourth Crusade, the commercial and naval conces- 
‘sions conferred on Venice and Genoa, the destruction caused by 
the Catalan company, the increasing penetration and consolida- 
tion of the Turks in Anatolia, and a series of civil wars and 
plagues left the empire diminished, underpopulated, and impov- 
-erished. The weakness of the Byzantine empire contrasted with 
_ the vigorous organization of the Ottoman empire whose terri- 
tory, by the end of the eighth/fourteenth century, covered the 
greater part of Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula. 
_ The gradual decline of the Byzantine empire was observed 
and remarked on by a number of Arab historians and geogra- 
phers. In Ibn Battiita’s list of the seven kings who are “the great 
and mighty of this world,” he mentions the rulers of Morocco, 
Egypt, Iraq, Uzbak, Turkistan, India, and China. The Byzan- 
_ tine emperor, who had consistently featured in earlier such lists, 
_ was, at last, omitted. Writing in the eighth/fourteenth century, 
Ibn Khaldiin reformulated his sense of the Byzantine empire in 
_ light of his times. He was clearly aware that the Byzantine em- 
_ pire had systematically lost ground to the Ottomans, who had 
almost completed the conquest of Asia Minor and had, in addi- 
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tion, conquered and settled in the Balkans. Ibn Khaldin States 
that east of the straits of Constantinople is located the realm of 
Ibn ‘Uthman with its chief city in Bursa. He pointed out that this 
region used to belong to the Byzantines. Ibn ‘Uthman now “ex. 
erts authority over the ruler of Constantinople and is master of 
the domains from all sides.” 

The capture of Constantinople was not a strategic necessity 
for the Ottomans, since they had managed to rule their adjacent 
possessions without much interference. Nevertheless, Constanti- 
nople’s continued existence as practically a city-state, stood in 
the way of the territorial unity of the Ottoman domains. Much 
like other Muslim rulers before him, the Ottoman sultan, 
Mehmet the Conqueror, was conscious of the political, relj- 
gious, and commercial significance of the city. But its greatest 
value was as a symbol, for it simultaneously provoked the envy 
and the awe of enemies. Mehmet did have enemies: he was 
locked in a power struggle with rivals from the Turkish nobility, 
He chose to fortify his position by embarking on a great military 
victory, and in the words of Stanford Shaw, “nothing could be 
more spectacular than the conquest of Constantinople.” 

The conquest of Constantinople by Sultan Mehmet on 29 
May 1453 shocked the Christian world. The great historic 
Christian city had passed into the hands of the infidels. This 
event was widely reported at the time and lamented for many 
years afterward. Pope Nicholas issued a bull to all the princes of 
the west preaching a Crusade. Philip the Good, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, presided at a banquet where all the company swore to go 
to holy war. The Oath of the Pheasant, as it was called, was 
never fulfilled. Thus, although the princes hastened to collect re-___ 
ports on the fall of the city, and writers wrote horrified laments, 
there was no Crusade.® 

Following their initial shock and despair, the Byzantines 
turned to lamentation, as they recalled their fallen city. Constan- 
tinople and, more specifically, the Hagia Sophia came to symbol- 
ize a grandeur and glory forever lost. First interpreted in pro- 
phetic terms, the conquest gradually entered the realm of myth 
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Bad legend. The illiterate masses developed a folklore that at- 
tempted to explain the alate of their world and promised 


quest were to have.” 
_ Sultan Mehmet’s success, where so ‘many others had failed, 


Be icra Islam and the sonnalieation of prophecies found in 
Islamic eschatological texts. Speculation about the last day, the 


fied to appear in the rest, often intermingled with ruminations 
on the future conquest of Constantinople. Ibn Khaldiin’s 
" Muqaddima embodies the apocalyptic traditions portending the 
‘cataclysmic end of time, including the inevitable acquisition of 
the Byzantine capital. He mentions “the mahdi, who will lead 
people in the midprayer, renew Islam, and cause justice to tri- 
~umph. He will conquer the Andalusian peninsula, will reach and 
take Rome, and will march onward toward the Orient and sub- 
_ jugate it. He will master Constantinople, and the government of 
| the whole world will be his.” 

Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1469) recounts Cairo’s reaction to the 
_ news of the city’s conquest. A delegation sent by Mehmet II ar- 
rived to congratulate Sultan Inal on his accession and to an- 
nounce the fall of Constantinople at the hands of Mehmet II: 


He conquered the city of Istanbul by force and took possession of 
it after a mighty confrontation on Tuesday, 20 Jumada, in the year 
857. They had laid siege to it on 26 Rabi‘ I... . The envoy arrived 
with two captives belonging to the Constantinopolitan élite and 
traveled with the captives through Cairo, which was decorated. 
The Sultan was delighted at the great conquest, along with every- 
one else. The good tidings were proclaimed and Cairo was deco- 


rated for days. . . . In short, the arrival of this ambassador with 
such fine news was a great event.® 
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Ibn Iyas (d. ca. 930/1524) similarly highlights the fall of Con- 
stantinople: “The conquest was on 20 Jumada al-Awwal, of this 
year. When the news reached the sultan [of Egypt], the good tid. 
ings were proclaimed, and Cairo was decorated. Then the sultan 
appointed an ambassador to the son of ‘Uthman to congratulate 
him for this greatest of conquests.””? These contemporary texts 
exult in the conquest of Constantinople but allot very little space 
in announcing it. Moreover, the authors do not halt to analyze 
or reflect on their own rejoicing and on the historical signi- 
ficance of the event. Clearly, the event was momentous but only 
in an imaginary way. In real terms, Constantinople had long 
ceased to be of practical political and military significance. Its 
importance rested on ideological and almost mythical grounds, 
From the earliest times, Constantinople had been the ultimate 
goal of the Muslim conquests, and its continuous presence in the 
Arabic Islamic texts throughout the medieval period reflects its 
symbolic importance as an ideal city representing the totality of 
the achievements of a grandiose Christian civilization. With the 
conquest of the Byzantine capital, one of the inveterate dreams 
and most cherished goals of Islamic ideology was realized. 

The conquest of the city continued to be performed in Arab 
Ottoman texts well into the late seventeenth century. Wishing to 
underscore the importance of the conquest, the Ottoman histo- 
rian, al-Qaramani (d. 1019/1610), writes that “undoubtedly, 
this is one of the greatest and most glorious conquests. How 
many caliphs and kings had coveted its capture, investing their __ 
attention, effort and money, wasting their years and their sol- 
diers to no avail.” In his panegyric of the young Ottoman sultan, 
al-Qaramani reiterates the Arab-Muslim textual tradition on 
Byzantium: Sultan Mehmet’s only concern was the conquest of 
the great city, Constantinople the magnificent, one of the most 
vast, most populous, and best-fortified cities.7! 

Al-Qaramani had to fit the conquest in the line of earlier pre- 
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‘ctions that go back to the early days of Islam. He does that by 
mentioning a contemporaneous prophecy predicting the exact 
«me of Constantinople’s conquest: Sultan Mehmet had sent his 
vizier, Ahmad Pasha, to Shaykh Aq Shams al-Din and Shaykh 
‘Aq Big, inviting them to partake in jibad and be present with 
him at the conquest of Constantinople. Shaykh Shams al-Din 
announced to the vizier the good news of victory. He said: “You 
will conquer Constantinople, if God wills it, at the hands of the 
Muslims.” When the Sultan entered the city, his vizier was 
standing next to him, and he said: “This is what the shaykh has 
foretold. .. . I do not rejoice in this conquest but in the presence 
of such a man in my time.”” 

_ Al-Qaramani tells us how the kings of the world came to fear 
the sultan on hearing of this event. The rulers of Egypt, of the 
‘Ajam [non-Arabs], and of the Arabs sent him letters congratu- 
ating him on his feat. The Sharif of Mecca wrote Mehmet the 
‘Conqueror, calling him “the one who has aided Islam and the 
Muslims, the Sultan of all kings and sultans . . . resuscitator of 
the Prophet’s shari‘a.” To clothe this message with symbolic 
"meaning, he informs Mehmet the Conqueror that his letter was 
"opened and read “in front of the Ka‘ba and in the presence of 
the people of Hijaz and the Arabs.” He comments on the mira- 
cle of the conquest of Constantinople, “known for being indom- 
| _ itable in the eyes of all.””3 The indomitable city had fallen, to the 
surprise of all. With the fall of Constantinople, the millennial 
- struggle between Islam and Byzantium was finally put to rest. 
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Conclusion 


It has been a premise of this work that the image of Byzantium 
was conditioned by the fluctuations of Muslim-Byzantine rela- 
tions, by the circumstances of the international conjuncture, and 
by the internal conditions of the Islamic world. This work has, 
furthermore, argued that the image of Byzantium was also 
shaped within the texts as the authors carried on a tradition in- 
_herited from previous ages. Bound as they were by the textual 
- tradition and by the particular genre and conceptual framework 
{-# 4 within which they were operating, the authors and compilers re- 
_ produced the earlier conceptions of Byzantium’s image but re- 
_ formulated their sense of the Byzantine empire under novel and 
changed circumstances. This work has, moreover, maintained 
_ that the image of Byzantium in the Arabic-Islamic sources was 
__used as a ploy to enhance the image of its Muslim counterpart. 
_ Thus, while the Byzantine empire was a real entity with which 
_ the Islamic polity had to deal with, Byzantium was also an imag- 
inary category of difference against which Islam defined itself. 

During the period of the Muslim conquests, at that crucial 
moment in the political and cultural contact between the two 
cultures, Byzantium suffered the loss of important territory 
while the Muslim armies expanded in virtually all directions. 
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The momentum of Muslim conquest was at its strongest durin 
the periods of the Orthodox caliphs (al-Rashidiin) and the} 
Umayyad successors. This was the time of Byzantium’s on 
foundest influence on the nascent Islamic civilization, The 
Arabic-Islamic texts tend to be favorable toward Byzantium 
when referring to these early encounters. This may be related to 
the monotheism of the Byzantines and to the respect that eap| 
Muslims had for the Byzantine political tradition embodied by 
one of its most prominent representatives, Emperor Heraclius, ft 
may also be associated with the great admiration the Muslims 
had for Byzantium’s material magnificence, as symbolized by the 
architectural monuments they had erected in Syria and the lus- 
trous reputation of Constantinople. The texts are tireless in cele- 
brating Byzantine skills in architecture, crafts, and the fine arts, 
Arab Muslim authors extolled the greatness of Byzantine civili- 
zation, and Arab Muslim rulers imitated various of its aspects, 
The focus of the early references to Constantinople was on its 
ultimate conquest. This concern was real since several Muslim 
armies besieged and seriously threatened the city in the first/ 
seventh and second/eighth centuries. The tenacious resistance of 
the Byzantines relegated the conquest of the Byzantine capital to 
apocalypticism. 

The transferal of the caliphate to Baghdad displaced the cen- 
ter of gravity from Byzantium to a more easterly milieu. These 
changes were accompanied by an increase in confidence, and the 
differences between the Arabs and the Byzantines came to be ex- 
pressed in terms of superiority and inferiority, although this did 
not encompass all aspects of Byzantine civilization. The frontier 
separating the powers crystallized, imposing its own version of —— 
events. In Arabic-Islamic writings, the Byzantine empire became 
the only real “house of war,” and the war against it the very 
model and prototype of jihad. The frontier between them sepa- 
rated the only two viable options, two rival powers struggling to 
exercise the dominum mundi, each possessing the necessary po- 
litical, social, economic, and intellectual structures. The opposi- 
tion of Arab Muslims and Byzantines—born of differences in re- 
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‘sion, language, institutions, morality, and habits—marked the 
e where these dichotomies most manifestly and frequently 
ealed themselves. Rejecting the moral and ethical system of 
tl 1e Byzantines as inferior, the texts reinforced their own adher- 
ence to what they saw as a superior moral system. The represen- 
tation of Byzantine women, in particular, served as a polemical 
focus for the belittlement of Byzantine culture. The arguments 
yelative to Byzantine knowledge reveal, however, the complexity 
of the representation, disclosing a multiplicity of perspectives 
and the presence of converging discourses. 

_ By studying the Muslim representation of Byzantium, we not 
‘only come to some understanding of the relationship between 
‘these two great rivals, but we also gain insight into the forma- 
‘tion of meaning through Islamic cultural practices. In their rep- 
“resentations of Byzantine history, culture, and society, the Mus- 
‘Jim authors gave legitimacy to their own history, culture, and 
society by means of their texts. Throughout, the image of Byzan- 
tium remains in the shadow of the Muslim self-image, and Is- 
lam’s identity is reinforced. Authors were self-reflexive, deliber- 
ately framing anecdotes within particular contexts. This is, for 
~ instance, illustrated in the sharp criticism leveled against the be- 
_ havior of the Byzantine military leaders in Syria on the eve of 
~ and during the Islamic conquests. Their treatment is colored by 
the notions of justice and rightful rule that were under discus- 
sion in the developing Muslim community. Criticisms of the cor- 
rupt Byzantine élite prepares the way for its replacement by a 
new self-righteous elite. The discussion of Greek science and 
philosophy is, similarly, self-referential. The rhetoric there was 
intertwined with internal intellectual and theological discussions 
and debates. 

Under the direction of the Macedonian dynasty—and particu- 
larly in the course of the fourth/tenth century—the Byzantines 
took the offensive and effected substantial re-conquests of what 
had become Muslim territory. With the weakening of the central 
caliphate and the revival of Byzantium, Muslim hostility became 
patently obvious. Particular Byzantine emperors now received 


distinctly negative treatment due to their successes Over the 
Islamic state and its rulers. This is most obvious in the textual 
tradition on Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, whose reign revealed 
in unmistakable terms, the reversal of the two rivals? respective 
positions. 

The assessment of the grand ceremonial of Byzantium to. 
gether with the descriptions of the Byzantine capital imparts a 
sense of ambiguity. While the sources criticized the elaborate 
Byzantine ceremonial displays, which contrasted with the origi- 
nal simplicity of early Muslim rulers, the texts’ initial condem- 
nation is replaced, especially by the fourth/tenth century, with 
information of the elaborate displays taking place in the caliphal 
courts, in imitation of Byzantine splendor. The texts, similarly, 
persevere in performing the ambivalence felt toward the Byzan- 
tine metropolis—the mixture of attraction and repulsion, admi- 
ration and desire for appropriation. 

The sources continued to use Byzantium as a structuring trope 
to denounce their own society and rulers. This is most evident in 
the poem of al-Qaffal, which criticized flagrantly the Buyids, 
The weakness of Muslim defenses was presented as a conse- 
quence of the oppression and negligence of Muslim rulers and 
Byzantine victories as the product of the disunity of the Islamic 
world. The act of uncovering the Byzantine image presents us, 
thus, with some of the schemes developed by the authors to rein- 
terpret aspects of their own history, their own self-definition, 
and their own view of the world. Hence, defining the Arabic- 
Islamic image of Byzantium is ultimately an exercise in defining 
the self-legitimating narration of Arab-Muslims. 

With time, the Islamic caliphate and the Byzantine empire — 
both survived to become acknowledged equals. A modus vi- 
vendi was established, and although there was a lack of real 
knowledge and understanding of the “other” on both sides, mu- 
tual respect and even a recognition that they shared the world 
between them did develop. However, at the same time, a deep 
vein of enmity and contempt remained beneath the surface. It is 
this duality, with its mixture of fascination and suspicion, that 
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“g 


characterizes the Arabic-Islamic image of the Byzantines during 
most of the Abbasid era. 

"The new wave of Crusader conquests forced Muslim authors 
to view their traditional Byzantine foes, now greatly weakened, 
from a fresh perspective. Their reassessment of Byzantium was 
born of a fundamental change in political and military realities 


‘ing Muslim animosity toward the Franks, while the Byzantines 
‘were now viewed in much friendlier terms. The new prevailing 
conditions in the Near East provoked a certain shift in the con- 
temporary image of the Byzantines and constituted a major 
influence in determining the selection of information on Byzan- 
tium and the resultant diversion from the previous pattern. Here 
again the Muslim image of Byzantium was seen to be shaped by 
a multitude of concerns, both internal and external and both 
‘textual and political. The sources reiterate earlier positive 
‘themes, discontinue a few negative motifs, and incorporate their 
new perceptions colored and accentuated by different filters and 
4 prisms, consequently affecting the traditional image. The later 
centuries reveal slight modifications and alterations of the Mus- 
- lim tradition on Byzantium as it had principally been elaborated 
. _by the Abbasid texts. 

___ The fascination with the city persisted until its fall in 1453. Ir- 
respective of the level of access to “real” information, the 
Byzantine capital had always played a role in the Arab Muslim 
unconscious. The later texts depended greatly on the earlier tex- 
tual tradition in their representation of the city. They produced 
and reproduced a textual universe that drew on common earlier 
_ themes, shaping some of them while sticking to the tendency of 
reducing the city to a handful of religious and imperial monu- 
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ments. Nevertheless, these later sources were also quite aw 
the internal developments that the city underwent. The discus. 
sion of Constantinople, as it developed in the course of centu. 
ries, embodied historical, religious, and textual variables that al] 
together shaped the image of the city. 

The fact that Islam, until the Ottoman conquest of 1453 
never dominated the Byzantine world, colored the fundamental 
discourse with respect to its Orthodox Christian rival. [t must 
also be emphasized that the relationship between the two was 
not hierarchical. The Arab Muslims did not see the Byzantines 
and their history as barbaric and uncivilized, nor the Islamic 
state as superior and the Byzantines as inferior: the two rivals 
were equal but different. The image of Byzantium is one of a ciy- 
ilization that possessed an admirable history and culture—al. 
though some of its aspects are presented as corrupt, degenerate, 
and irredeemable. Throughout, there is a clear and self-evident 
idea of “us” and “them,” but behind this seemingly totalizing 
discourse exists a rich, diverse, and intricate image of Byzan- 
tium. Although their image represents the “other,” Byzantium 
was not reduced to a kind of scapegoat for everything that the 
Arab Muslims did not like about the world surrounding them, 

The vision presented in the Arabic-Islamic texts has necessar- 
ily been selective and subjective. This is quite natural, especially 
given the long history of political, religious, and civilizational 
anxiety inspired by interstate rivalry. As a consequence, it is not 
surprising that the discourse is vitiated. What is surprising is 
how temperate it is given that the classification in terms of 
polarity is one of the “main elementary forms of collective rep- 
resentation, and one almost universally encountered in cross-___ 
cultural discourse.”! The texts do not convey an oversimplifica- 
tion of Byzantine civilization and openly praise certain of its 
achievements. The overall impression is one of demystification: 
very few areas of Byzantine civilization are treated as though 
they were strange and unfathomable. Hence, the Arabic-Islamic 
vision is neither monolithic nor reductively compartmentalized. 
Even more important, the texts reveal a capacity to comprehend 
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entialized as a timeless abstraction due to the inability of 
st authors to perceive temporal and spatial distinctions—be- 
een past and present and between one place and another. Sim- 
tly, “knowledge” of Byzantium was often expressed in an un- 
hanging idiom, although historical factors in each period 


| oe foil, a world apart. But although many of its features 
were viewed as too alien to be encompassed within the rubric of 


~ to be dominated by a rigid fdeclawy, by a globality based 
‘on reductionist diagrams, still conveys nuances and distinctions 
that betray a deeper understanding than the one that is super- 
ficially projected, a wider comprehension than might be ex- 
pected. While we cannot deny a definite imposition of patterns 
and values, a certain avoidance of detail, and, on certain levels, 
an absence of perspective, it has been impossible to collapse 
the representation into a simplistic division of Islam versus 
Byzantium. 
Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs has attempted to provide an 
interpretation into the complex meaning of Byzantium in the 
__ Arab-Muslim literary tradition—the making and unmaking of 
this polemical entity, image, and identity. This wide and ambi- 
- tious subject has been covered by a fraction of an immensely 
productive classical literary tradition. This study has tried to 
formulate an alternative appreciation to the politics of confron- 
_ tation and hostility that so often underlies scholarly discourse 
on Muslim-Byzantine relations. Indeed, the connections be- 
| tween the two states and societies were complex and dynamic 


throughout, and the discursive production reveals a sophisti 
cated apprehension of Byzantium and a conceptualization that 
transcends fatal binarisms and essentialist understanding, 
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NOTE 


1. Aziz Al-Azmeh, “Barbarians in Arab Eyes,” Past and Present 134_ 
137 (1992): 3-18. 
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